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GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


George Randolph Chester, famous au- 
thor of the “‘ Wallingford” stories, says: 


“ Why shouldn’t a man be willing 
to recommend a tobacco which 
gives as cool, sweet, and satisfying 
a smoke as Tuxedo ?” 


hints ei 





MORGAN ROBERTSON 


Morgan Robertson, famous writer of sea 


tales, says: 


“The able collaborator who has 
helped me over many a rough place, 
given me ideas when ideas were 
scarce, is none other than my old 
friend, Tuxedo tobacco.” 


Wrrqou.. [rth 





THOS. E. GREEN 


Dr. Thos. E. Green, famous lecturer, 
author, and globe-trotter, says: 


“Tuxedo is different from other 
tobacco. A fragrant smoke, pleas- 
ant and pure.” 
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The Most Enjoyable Smoke 
In the World 


VERY man knows that pipe smoking is the 
ideal form in which to use tobacco. 

Only by smoking a pipe can you get the 
full benefit and enjoyment from tobacco. 

And yet —thousands of men reluctantly deny 
themselves the pleasure of the pipe—because fancy 
‘“‘mixtures’’ and ordinary tobaccos bite the tongue, 
dry the throat and upset the nerves. 

It is not necessary to longer forego the pleasure 
a pipe can give you. 





The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Tuxedo cannot bite the tongue or irritate the 
throat. 

The reason for this is that Tuxedo is made of 
only the mildest, choicest leaves of the highest 
grade, perfectly aged, Burley tobacco, by the 
famous “ Tuxedo process.” 

The “Tuxedo process” is a secret, known only 
to its manufacturers. 

It was discovered by Dr. R. A. Patterson, the 
founder of the R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co., after 
many years of experiment. Its popularity has never 
been artificially forced by sensational advertising. 
The demand has grown naturally and steadily, 
until now nearly eighty million packages are sold 
yearly. 

You can smoke Tuxedo in the office, on the 
street, and at home. Its aroma is delightful. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10 Convenient pouch, inner-lined 
lettering, curved to fit pocket C with moisture - proof paper 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 
Send us 2c in stamps for postage 
and we will mail you prepaid a 
souvenir tin of TUXEDO tobacco. 

Address : 
TUXEDO DEPARTMENT 
111 Fifth Avenue,New York City 









Illustrations are about one- 
half size of real packages. 
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HENRY HUTT 


Henry Hutt, well-known artist, whose 
“ American Girl” creations have made 
him famous, says: 


“A pipeful of Tuxedo puts new 
life into me. The mildest and 
purest tobacco grown. 


Wa ef 





MALCOLM STRAUSS 


Malcolm Strauss, whose pen and ink 
sketches have make him famous, says: 


“A pipeful of Tuxedo gives added 
inspiration and encouragement. 
Besides, its mild flavor makes it a 
keenly enjoyable smoke.” 


Protec Honor 





CHAS. D. WILLIAMS 


Chas. D. Williams, the illustrator, 
whose color work has earned him an 
international reputation, says: 

“* When designing the composition 
of a picture, I find it easier to 
concentrate my attention on the 
work if I smoke Tuxedo. It isa 
wonderfully sweet, cool smoke in 
my meerschaum.” 


Ct. Dw 26 
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COMMENT 


President Taft and Mexico 

Arter a generation or two this country will 
probably begin to understand how much it owes 
io President Tart for his conduct of our difficult 
relations with Mexico during his administration. 
lor several years now the affairs of our southern 
neighbor have been in such a state that only great 
forbearance and great firmness on the part of the 
man in the White Tlouse could keep us from be- 
involved in them. A weak President 
would long ago have been drawn into intervention ; 
an ambitious and unscrupulous Presidént would 
long ago, in Mr. Tarr’s place, have taken ad- 
vantage of Mexico's troubles to commend himself 
to the groundlings and to divert attention from 
domestic controversies that were going against 
him. On the contrary, President Tarr has with 
admirable steadfastness stuck to his determination 
to keep the peace and to deal generously, mag- 
nanimously, not predaciously, with our neighbor. 
If, as a competent authority declares, our war of 
1846 with Mexico is still a source of distrust of 
us in the minds of all Latin America, then surely 
we ought to have some credit in the long run 
for our recent bebavior. 

The authority we refer to is James Bryce. In 
his book on South America, which is really a book 
on Latin America, he has much to say on Mexico. 
In view of what is happening there now—at this 
writing the outeome of the Fri Diaz coup in 
the capital is still uneertain—the placid observa- 
tions of this trained observer have the highest 
interest. Writing of the chances of democracy in 
Latin Ameriea, he finds that the Latin-American 
states are of three classes. In one class, which 
Chile leads, we have, he thinks, real republics. 
In one, of which Hayti is the worst example, re- 
publican forms are a faree. To the intermediate 
class, the half-way class, Mexico is assigned. He 
is writing after the overthrow and exile: of Por- 
Firio Diaz, and yet he says: 








coming 


Had the President, when old age arrived, beeneable 
to find some one like himself to whom he could have 
handed over the reins, prosperity and order would 
doubtless have continued. The sort of government he 
gave the country was doubtless what best suited it. 
The Indian population, constituting a majority, were 


(though naturally intelligent) obviously unfit for 
civie functions. An oligarchiec government, formed 


out of the richer class, would have furnished a less 
eflicient administration, and would probably, after 
some years of quarreling, have given place to a 
military chief. 

“An oligarchiec government, formed out of the 
richer class,” sounds extremely like what we know 
of the Mapero régime. Perhaps the predicted end 
of it is already at hand. In any ease, however, 
Mexico’s supposedly grasping neighbor to the 
northward has done its duty and kept its hands 
off; that is to say, President Tarr has admirably 
refused to follow the troublesome example of Presi- 
dent Potk. In the end we may have to inter- 
vene, but this time Latin America and the world 
will acknowledge that we have tried our best to 
avoid intervention. 


War in Mexico 
Wooprow Wirson tells in his History of the 
American People of the beginning of the Mexican 
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War in 1846. Mexico had refused to recognize 
Texas as an independent repdblic, and had noti- 
fied the United States that annexation would be 
regarded as a casus belli. The historian continues: 


In December, 1845, Texas became in full form a 
State of the Union; and early in the following year 
the President (PoLK) ordered General TAyLor to 
advance to the Rio Grande. His presence there 
threatened the Mexican town of Matamoras, just 
beyond the river, and the Mexican commander at 
Matamoras demanded his withdrawal to the Nueces. 
General ‘TAYLoR refused to withdraw. ‘The Mexicans 
crossed’ the river and on April 23d ambushed a small 
party of American dragoons. Two weeks later they 
attacked General TAyLor in force and he repulsed 
them (Palo Alto, May 8, 1846). ‘The next day 
TayYLor in his turn attacked®and drove the Mexicans 
back across the river in disastrous rout. On the 18th 
General Taytor himself passed the Rio Grande and 
occupied Matamoras. 

“ Mexico,” the President told Congress on the 11th 
of May, while yet he had no news except that of the 
ambush on the 23d of April—‘‘ Mexico has passed the 
boundaries of the United States ... and shed Ameri- 
can blood upon American soil. War exists, and exists 
by the act of Mexico herself.” 

He had not consulted Congress before he ordered 
General Taytor forward to the Rio Grande and 
brought this momentous matter to a head, though it 
had been in session when the order was issued. He 
had taken full responsibility for that upon himself. 
War indeed—but by whose act Congress was no longer 
at liberty to inquire. There was nothing for it but 
to vote supplies and an army; and a formal declara- 
tion of war was resolved upon May 13, 1846, before 
news of the real fighting on the Rio Grande had 
reached the capital. 


Tt is a fact of no little significance at this time 
that Mr. Witson pronounces this proceeding an 
“inexcusable aggression.” The plain inference 
from his language, moreover, is that President 
Potk did wrong in practically compelling war 
without first submitting the whole matter to Con- 
gress for such action as that body might see fit 
to take, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Constitution. It seems evident, therefore, that 
President Tart’s determination to put upon Con- 
gress the responsibility for an intervention which 
would be equivalent to war coincides with the 
views of his successor. 

The war of 1846 lasted two years and two 
months. The number of United States troops em- 
ployed was 112,250. Mexico as a fighting nation 
was utterly disorganized. Its population was less 
than three millions. It now ~omprises_ fifteen 
millions of people, has ample transportation facili- 
ties, plenty of guns and ammunition, and inherent 
love of fighting. 

How many troops and how much time and 
money would be required to subdue Mexico to-day 
is a question which nobody can answer. 


Fact and °*Fiction 

The two chief characters in Herman Wurr- 
AKER’s livelv novel, The Mystery of the Barranea, 
recently published, are Seyd, an American engineer, 
and Don Sebastien Rocha, a Mexican haciendado 
who had been edueated in England. In the course 
of conversation Seyd inquires: 

“Didn’t you find the transition from Manchester 
rather sudden? It must have been like plunging head 
first into a romance.” 

“Romance?” For the first time that morning, for 
matter of that, in all their intercourse, Sebastien 
laughed outright. “Oh, you Anglo-Saxons! Romance 
is-a creature of your own dreamy idealism. We do 
not know it. We are passionate, nervous, hysterical, 


-gross, materialistic, but for all our heat we see life 


more clearly than you. It would be better for us if 
we did not. For where in the mirror of your imagin- 
ings you see your strength enormously magnified; our 
clearer perceptions show our weaknesses. Even at 
the point of death you neither see nor accept defeat. 
But we, cowering before it, are swept the quicker 
away.” Just as on that other occasion when he stood 
talking beside their fire on the rim of the Barranca, 
this came out of his quiet with volcanic heat. Drop- 
ping as quickly into his usual calm, he finished, “ No, 
IT did not find it romantic—merely amusing.” 

Nettled a little by his amused contempt, Seyd 
quickly retorted: “TI fail to see how you can claim 
to have no ideals? You who are striving with all 
your might against the American invasion?” 

Sebastien shrugged. “ Racial aversion—backed up 
by the instinct of self-preservation. Even cattle will 
band together against the wolves. But remove the 
danger and the bulls fall at once fighting for command 
of the herd. Before Diaz we had sixty-five rulers 
in sixty years, very few of whom died in their beds. 
Once remove his iron hand from our throats and we 
shall go at it again, revolution upon revolution, for 
the sole purpose of satisfying some man’s personal 
ambition, lust, or individual greed. No, sefior, we 
are individualists in the extreme. We have nothing 
in our make-up to correspond to the racial ideal that 
makes you Northmen subordinate personal interest to 
the general good. And because of our lack you will 
eventually rule us.” 

“Yet you strive against it?” 

“For the one reason, as T told you, that the weaker 
wolf declines to be eaten. Individually, I find it 
amusing. TI would much prefer shooting gringo sol- 
diery to hanging Mexican bandits.” 

“And the General—Don Luis?’ 
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Once again Sebastien laughed. “That old revolu- 
tionist? He would deny all I have said as rank 
heresy, though he himself is its most startling ex- 
ample. He would say that he was for Mexico, but 
Mexico, to him, is Mexico with a Garcia for president. 
Selfish to the backbone, every one of us.” 

In a phrase he had described Don Luis, and, while 
he could not but smile at its truth, Seyd was just 
a little startled by the keen intelligence and flashing 
intuition. Even after allowing for advantages of 
travel and education, the man’s sharp reasoning and 
originality were remarkable. Like a clear black pool 
his mind sharply reflected all that passed over it, and 
always the conception stood out as under a lightning 
flash. 

“No, sefior,” he went on, after a pause, “we are 
individualists, and as such can only obtain happiness 
by following our own bent. If we are held back for 
a while by Porfirio, be sure that sooner or later we 
shall return with greater zest to our ancient pastime 
of cutting each other’s throats.” 


It begins to look very much as if Mr. Wuir- 
AKER knows his Mexico. 


The Attorney-General 

Among the great lawyers who have served as 
Attorney-General of the United States may be 
recalled EoMunp Ranpoteu, Wituiam Wirt, Rev- 
ERDY JonNnson, CaieB: Cusine, JEREMIAH S. 
Brack, WittiaMm M. Evarts, Esenezer R. Hoar, 
Wayne Mac Veacu, and Ricuarp OLney. We 
question if any one of them left a record of ef- 
ficiency superior or even equal to that made by 
the Hon. George W. WicKERSHAM. 

His place will take a lot of filling. 


The Single-Term Amendment 

Speaking of the joint resolution providing for 
a single Presidential term of six years passed by 
the Senate, the Herald says: 

The very minute Mr. Bryan, who made the Balti- 
more platform, gets to Cuba and comfortably started 
for the Isle of Pines, here comes the disconcerting re- 
port that the Professor himself is not in sympathy 
with the resolution which passed the Senate and is 
now in committee of the House. And quickly on , 
the heels of this comes the report that the committee 
itself has pigeonholed the resolution and nothing will 
be heard of it until the new Congress reassembles. 


Another editorial printed upon the same page 
reads. as follows: 

The avidity with which Judiciary Committee Demo- 
crats shelved that “1921” single-term proposal seems 
to indicate that Mr. Bryan has some friends in the 
House, after all. 


It would take a Philadelphia lawyer, to say 
nothing of the famous old Philadelphia lady, to 
reconcile these two assertions. The plain infer- 
cnee from the first is that Mr. Witson instigated 
the pigeonholing of the resolution, and from the 
second that Mr. Bryan’s friends were responsible. 

Both suspicions are unfounded. Mr. Witson 
gave no sign one way or the other. Mr. Bryan 
was consistent and steadfast throughout. 

Here are the facts: The form of the resolution 
as passed by the Senate was such as to give rise 
to grave doubt as to whether or not it would ex- 
tend President Wiison’s term to six years. The 
necessity of clarifying this point was apparent. 
The inadvisability of seeking ratification of an 
amendment which might bar Mr. Tarr, Mr. 
RoosEvELt, and Mr. Witson in 1916 also was 
recognized. How to remove the doubt and elimi- 
nate the personal aspect was the problem. It was 
solved properly and rightfully by proposal of a 
substitute which provided that the new method 
should not take effect until 1921. 

This not only left the field open to all in 1916, 
but also allowed the state legislatures ample time 
in which to act. There was no way in which the 
amendment could affect the political fortunes of 
any one of the three mentioned unless Mr. Tarr 
or Mr. Wiison should seek a third or Mr. Roosr- 
VELT a fourth term: 

The only two likely candidates whose interests 
might be affected adversely were Mr. Bryan and 
Speaker Crark, each of whom had been wrong- 
fully suspected of a desire to bar Mr. Wirson 
from a chance of renomination at the end of four 
years. 

The fact is that the substitute amendment was 
suggested by Mr. Bryan, and was approved forth- 
with by Speaker Ciark. Each set aside any 
thought of personal interest. Both stood squarely 
by the Democratic platform. 

Why, then was the amendment pigeonholed? 
The Herald says in its Washington despatch: 

Word came from the Republicans that while they 
were in favor of the general principle of a single six- 
year term, they would not aid the Democrats in pass- 
ing it through the House if it was so worded as to 
give Mr. Roosevett another opportunity to run for 
President. 


This meant prolonged debate, and Chairman 
Crayton was forced reluctantly to the conclusion 








that it would be impossible to give the subject due 
consideration in the few remaining days of the 
present session. 

We think this decision was a mistake. The 
Republicans should have been compelled to fish or 
cut bait. If they were really determined—whien 
we must doubt—to make a purely personal issue 
of a great reform measure, they should have been 
forced to go on record to that effect. Moreover, 
thirty-eight state legislatures now in session were 
in a position to act promptly. 

Nevertheless, in view of the pressure of the ap- 
propriation bills, it is difficult to see how Chair- 
man CLAYTON, in performance of his general duty, 
could have done otherwise. 

The matter now goes over to the special session, 
and we shall soon know whether a Democratic 
Congress will violate a direct party pledge and 
stand like a lump of incapacity and faithlessness 
in the way of a constitutional amendment greatly 
needed and earnestly desired by the great body of 
American citizens. 


T. J. and W. W. 

Speaking of President Tart’s order covering 
into the classified service all fourth-class post- 
masters not already included, and thereby extend- 
ing the terms of 40,000 Republican officeholders 
for life. Dr. Cuartes W. Ettor, president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, says frank- 
ly and flatly: 

I greatly regret to criticize a President of the 
United States, and I greatly regret that a President 
of the United States should issue such an order as 
that issued just after the election. The fourth-class 
postmasters were patronage appointees. ‘They are to 
be continued in office now simply because of the ap- 
plication of the spoils system. fhe blow has been 
struck from the capital at true civil service. 

Whereat our notoriously unpartisan neighbor, 
the Tribune, is deeply grieved. Dear! dear! Dr. 
Exiot mistook his dates. The precious order was 
issued “three weeks before the election of 1912 
vas held.” How, then, was it possible for Mr. 
Tarr to be influenced by the spirit of partisan- 
ship? Well, it wasn’t. of course, if he felt sure 
that he, and not Mr. Witsox, was going to be 
elected. Does the Tribune think he did? 

What nonsense! The Tribune ean squirm all it 
likes, but Dr. Ettot is absolutely right, and every- 
body who possesses sense—ineluding the Trihune— 
knows it. Maybe Mr. Tair would have extended 
their 40,000 terms if they had been Democrats. 
What! It was a plain, impudent grab made in 
the wholly transparent guise of “civil service ex- 
tension,” and if we were in Mr. Witson’s place, 
the order would be revoked right quick, as they 
say down South. The idea of imposing Repub- 
lican postmasters for life upon the people of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and all of the 
other states where Democrats have had to become 
renegades to make enough Republicans to hold the 
jobs and are wholly out of accord with the wishes 
and sentiment of their communities! Ts that 
right or fair or decent? 

Dr. Entor says it isn’t. He doesn’t propose to 
have his livery stolen to serve the devil in, any- 
way. Possibly he recalls that Joun Apams and 
his gang tried the same trick on one Tomas 
JEFFERSON, only to get what was coming to them 
before the most sprightly lamb could shake its 
tail once. . 

T. J. was a true Virginia sport when need arose. 
W. W. is like him in a good many ways. We 
hope this is one of them. 


In an Interesting Condition 

Andover Theological Seminary, after drifting 
along for a good many years as an endowed in- 
stitution with an income and searcely any stu- 
dents to spend it on, moved to Cambridge. The 
move, it seems, has been successful. At any rate, 
the seminary now has students, and is in that 
interesting condition where the prospects of an 
increase in its family warrants it in ealling on 
the Congregationalists for funds. In its barren 
years, which lasted a good while, it made no such 
eall, but now, with returning fruitfulness, it sings 
out gladly for half a million dollars for the proper 
fulfilment of its fine opportunity. It seems to 
have come fully back to the normal. It wants a 
dormitory wing ($75,000), several new chairs of 
instruction, and so on, like all the active colleges. 

We hope the Congregationalists will come down. 


Our Worship of Apparatus 

Not on its sporting page, but in its consecrated 
column of religious news, the Springfield Repub- 
lican records that “Rev. Dr. Winutam Hamtron, 


nastor of the South Third Strect Methodist 
Church, Williamsburg, New York, rested last 


’ ) IgRpdie r + “ > 
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Monday, after having preached twenty-one ser- 
mons in twenty-one consecutive hours, beginning 
at midnight Saturday, and ending at nine o'clock 
Sunday night.” 

The details of this interesting exploit are as 
follows: 

Each sermon was from a different text and each re- 
quired from forty to forty-five minutes for delivery. 
The voice of Dr. HamMILton was a bit raspy to-day, 
but he said it would be fit by next Sunday and he 
would express to his congregation his appreciation of 
a gain of sixty-two members of his church by reason 
of his long-distance discourses. For each hour of the 
twenty-one during which Dr. Hamilton preached a 
sermon there was a leader who read a few verses from 
the Scripture, suggested the songs to be sung, and 
offered prayer. Then Dr. Hamitton followed with his 
discourse for that hour and continued it until the 
hands of the clock indicated that the service for the 
next hour should begin. The largest attendance. 
about four hundred persons, was Sunday evening, and 
the smallest at four o’clock Sunday morning. During 
the services frequent pots of coffee and many sand- 
wiches were sent in to the workers from the parsonage 
next door to the ehureh. 

Well, ean you beat that? Who will deny that 
Brother ITamiron kas zeal; who that he is fully 
up to date? He goes about filling his chureh by 
just such means as the theater managers use to 
fill their seats, the newspaper publishers to fill 
their advertising columns, and the college presi- 
dents to fill their colleges. He advertises: he 
inakes a sensation, and his pews fill up. Somehow 
he recalls to us Professor Fistr’s suggestion that 
the churches shut down for a while, in which 
President Suankitx, of Wesleyan, found a reason 
to accept his resignation. 


In this Jand and generation, and for a genera- 


iion or two past, we have been giving enormous 
attention to the strengthening of apparatus. 


That seems to be the biggest part of our con- 
temporary gospel. Of course, Mr. Hamiiron’s 
twenty-one sermons in twenty-one hours is comie, 
but what he is after is to build up his church, get 
cireulation, make a strong machine. That is what 
Carnecie does, RockrErELLER does, Hearst does, 
and all the hard-working managers of colleges and 
schools and hospital: do. Who will say it’s not 
necessary—not the most necessary kind of thing 
to do in this country at this time? And vet it is 
half to laugh and half to ery at it. We have it 
dinned into us that edueation is lost for the time 
being in the halls of its factories; that the wheels 
revolve immensely, but the seholars are not 
trained. We don’t hear that complaint about the 
churches, for the churches seldom attract such 
sensational energies as Mr. Hawsiiron’s, and are 
not prosperous enough to stir eriticism. But if 
they were we should hear it—should hear that sixty- 
two new-comers to church are nothing to the good 


unless they are fed with truth when they get 
there; that a millicn readers of a newspaper are 


nothing to the good unless the truth is fed to 
them; that there is more edueation in the mind of 
a great teacher than in a fifty-million-dollar en- 
dowment; and that what comes out of the mind 
goes further and lasts longer and has more effect 
than what comes out of the pocket. 

Some day we shall wake up and discover that 
apparatus has dwarfed the mind, and then teachers 
who know something worth teaching will begin 
to get their dues, and preachers who can preach 
io eure the ills of life will be more valued than 
bankers. and newspapers will be prized and _ pros- 
per directly in proportion to their ability to dis- 
cover the truth and tell it. 


Mr. Bird Wants a State Newspaper 

Meanwhile ex-Candidate Birp, of Massachu- 
setts. is after the newspapers of that common- 
wealth a little. He has caused to be introduced 
in the Massachusetts legislature a bill, whereof 
the two chief paragraphs read as follows: 


Resolved, that the governor, with the advice and 
consent of the council, be authorized to appoint a com- 
mission of five persons, citizens of this commonwealth. 
one of whom shall be designated as chairman, for the 
purpose of investigating the extent to which news 
items in newspapers and periodicals are published in a 
false or misleading manner or intentionally sup- 
pressed for political purposes er for other ulterior 
motives; the conduct of newspapers or periodicals 
relative to the performance of their public duty fully, 
fairly, and impartially to ascertain and disseminate 
true information concerning public affairs, men, 
events, and current opinions, and freely and fairly to 
comment upon and criticize the same; the conduct of 
such newspapers and periodicals relative to political 
campaigns and elections and their relation to candi- 
dates for office and political parties; and also for the 
purpose of investigating the desirability of the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper to be conducted by the cam- 
monwealth. 

The commission shall investigate other laws and 
systems in operation in other states and countries, 
shall correspond or confer with committees and com- 
missions in other states considering the same subject, 
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and shall report in print to the next General Court 
on or before the second Wednesday in January, 1914, 
as to the advisability of further legislation for~ the 
regulation of newspapers and periodicals relative to 
false or misleading matter and the suppression of 
news, or for the establishment of a newspaper to be 
conducted by the commonwealth, submitting with the 
report such drafts of bills or resolves, if any, as may 
be deemed advisable in order to carry the recommenda- 
tions of the commission into effect. 


That is, interesting, but CoLermnce wrote a verse, 
to wit: 
The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne; 
But tell me, nymphs! what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 

The state might clean up the newspapers, but 
then what would clean up the state? 

Mr. Birp was displeased with what his home 
newspapers—except Brother Munsey’s Journal-— 
printed in the late Roosreverr campaign. They 
wouldn’t print what he thought they ought to 
print, and what he thought was due to his eandi- 
date for President and to himself as eandidate for 
Governor. Now he wants to them looked 
after, and he wants the state to print a paper that 
the people can rely on to do its duty to the public. 

We sympathize with him. 

Do it yourself, Mr. Birp. 
way. 


have 


There is no other 
A state paper would be very, very dull. It 
is a great art to tell the truth in a newspaper. 
It is some art even to lie acceptably. Your state 
couldn’t do either. Its paper wouldn’t cireulate. 
You would have just another piece of apparatus, 
and no soul in it. 

Do it yourself. You see the habit has been for 
a long time for the extra honest and able men in 
Massachusetts to be paper-makers and bankers and 
cotton-mill agents and copper-mine owners and 
managers and benefactors of Harvard College, and 
such things, and leave the management of news- 
papers to persons not able to establish themselves 
in more lucrative and respected voeations. It has 
heen much the same in other places. If you could 
get enough leading citizens and very promising 
young men in Boston to stop making money and 
attend earnestly, strenuously, exhaustively to mak- 
ing newspapers, you might in time, if they were 
smart enough, have better papers. Though really 
vour home papers do not seem to us any wickeder 
than the average of those we see. 

But the best way to get done this job you want 
done is to do it youfself. It is a job that takes 
great ability, and absolutely requires personality. 
A newspaper is not a handbill; it is a weapon; 
the sword of the spirit that handles it. The 
state can no more make a real newspaper than 
the state can paint a picture. Neither can mere 
money do it. It requires a man, and a very, very 
searee man at that. 


Bar Harbor Democracy 
Bar Harbor’s town meeting voted two to on 

last week to ask the legislature to repeal the special 
law barring automobiles from the town’s streets 
That must be reekoned, we suppose, as another 
triumph of the people over the interests. Every- 
where else the motor-car is an emblem of luxury 
and ease, but in Bar Harbor the emblem of that 
is the two-horse surrey, and the motor stands for 
the simple life, commerce, transportation, and the 
voter. 


Misery Loves Company 

Now there will be an ineome tax, and there 
should be one, and of course it will be painful. 
But of course our representatives in Congress will 
share it with us, and so help us bear it. 


Scott, England, and the Poles 

Netson, dying in triumph at Trafalgar, com- 
mended Lady Hamiiton to his country. CHARLES 
TI., a reprobate but no coward, begged those about 
him as he died not to let poor Neti Gwynn 
starve. Scort, a hero and no reprobate, dying for 
his country’s fame and prestige as truly as NELSON 
died for her defense and glory, sent from his icy 
death-eouch a message equally human and simple. 
He asked his great and rich country to provide 
for those who were dependent upon him and his 
dying comrades. 

The storm-swept ice-plains, the dauntless march, 
the cruel disappointment, the slow and agonizing 
surrender to death—none of these things had 
wrought the slightest change in man’s nature, 
which is always, at bottom, as simple as a child’s. 
At the last and uttermost, simple human love was 
uppermost and supreme. 

England will not fail or prove unworthy. 
Neither Pole is hers, but both are monuments for- 
ever to the unsurpassed devotion and heroism of 
Englishmen. 








Humane Lives 


WE live in a world nominally Christian, and postu- 
late not only the Decalogue, but the Beatitudes, a 
kingdom not of this world, a life organized only half 
in earth, which derives its standards and looks for 
its completion from another and a supernatural state. 
But actually we are not more than half-way to 
heaven, and we are likely, in any corporate conditions, 
in matters of business or of politics, to be more than 
a little selfish, greedy, cruel, and stupid. Thereafter 
we feel uncomfortable. We aim very high, we fall very 
low. We know that we are called to be saints; we 
know that we are miserable sinners. We invent a 
highly sophistical theory of the imperfection of the 
perfect, if we are poets, and we stumble on rather 
ferlornly if we are plain people, because, simply, life is 
like that. 

Not always, however, nor to all men, has life been 
like that—not, for instance, to Confucius. Such a 
typical Chinese novel as Yu Kiao Li—The Two 
Cousins—opens sudden vistas upon lives not mean or 
incomplete or unintelligent or stained by sin. The 
standard of excellence is within human attainment: 
very high, it is yet attained. Life is comely and well- 
ordered, full of beauty, deliberate, and finished. The 
idea is not to simplify the world away, like Atala, 
but to take it at the highest point of civilization, 
subtilizing and rearranging the elements, and refining 
the materials. 

The story opens at the capital in a ceremonious 
society. If Prior had been the Earl of Portland, Swirr 
the Earl of Oxford, if Borin@prokeE had hada turn for 
writing poetry and Appison a private fortune, the 
court of Queen ANNE would offer a fair parallel to it. 
An elderly gentleman, high in the civil service, poet 
and dilettante, had no son to carry on the family and 
conserve the ancestral worship—to hold the old honors 
still and keep the poor ghosts alive. He had one only 
daughter, all compact of mountain airs and river 
mists, shapely as the poplars in spring and pure as 
the streams in autumn, and he brought her up to be 
his most delightful friend. Versed in embroidery and 
all women’s work before her mother died, at seven- 
teen she had read everything, and could write not 
passably good poetry, like every one of taste, but songs 
that would bear comparison with the golden art of 
T’anc. She was not to marry until a man of taste, of 
intellectual eminence, and of charm should be found. 
Her father refused the stupid son of a great lord; her 
uncle picked out a brilliant young poet and honor- 
man; candidates were sorted by a preliminary com- 
petition at bouts-rimes; and a couple of plagiaries 
who fraudulently presented the young man’s composi- 
tions were left to wait and finally dismissed on their 
own demerits. Touched in by the author with de- 
licious irony in a single scqne rather subtler than 
M. RostTAnp’s la Pintade, another young 
and self-conceited pair of men of letters whom every- 
one was running after are dismissed with some regret 
by the father, who has by this time a niece also on 
his hands. The honorman and the adorable young 
woman of genius are meanwhile in love by way of 
ach other’s poetry, and while he is wandering about 
in search of an uncle who wants to adopt him, in the 
right vein of the picaresque romance, he meets and 
loves the pretty and spirited cousin. The incidents 
which bring the three almost to a happy solution 
and snatch them away again are contrived with in- 
finite ingenuity, and at last the hero, having dropped 
everything for six months of hard study, with his 
master’s and his doctor’s degree and the rank of 
academician, comes south again and marries the two 


soirée de 


cousins. 

It is a pity this solution, as simple as it is sur- 
prising, would push a Western novelist almost past 
the bounds of farce. Comedy, which is only common- 
sense applied to life unexpectedly, keeps in closer 
touch than romance with the practical reason. Given 
the complexity of the human heart, story-writers 
would be saved immense bills of mortalitvy—by gun- 


shot, drowning, motor accidents, tuberculosis, and 
contagious disease—-if one of their two contrasted 


heroines, both good and both charming, had not to be 
forcibly and respectably removed. This is the ideal 
dénouement for any people not committed to legal 
monogamy, high-pitched personal passion, and an 
individualistic philosophy and scheme of things. If 
the great pleasures are the calm _ pleasures—taste, 
sympathy, affection, conversation, and enjoyment of 
hbeauty—three people make a better unit than two. 
Friends and fellow-workers find everywhere more play 
for the charm we call personality, more freshness and 
independence of thought, more surprise and variety 
in talk, more dexterous and subtler complexities of 
intercourse ever reknitted in the group of three. 
Human nature, being frankly questioned, testifies 
to all that; and in this old novel human emotion 
is present and real. Very delicate is the honorman’s 
love-making by poem and messenger to his gracious 
great lady. Very quick and inexplicable is the charm 
of the pretty lad who meets him at a garden gate and 
woos him on, ardently, to promise marriage with a 
twin sister, this imaginary sister being in truth the 
lovely, gallant cousin, fatherless and poor, driven to 
take life in her own tiny hands and with a prettier 
shyness than Rosalind’s or Viola’s, find herself a 
liusband without ever revealing her identity or step- 
ping out of earshot of her mother’s wall. The imagina- 
tion pauses even longer on the relations in the inner 
apartments: the strong confidence and grave affection 
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of husband and wife; the mutual reliance of brothers 
snd sisters, middle-aged and settled; the close intel- 
lectual comradeship of father and daughter; the sweet 
graciousness of the two girls which would be spoiled 
if you called it unselfishness, because the word would 
imply an effort in what they do so lightly. 

Creatures of exquisite taste, every one, making a 
banquet with a dish of rice and an egg-shell full of 
warm wine; taking their holiday journeys not to look 
at twenty lakes famous for beauty, but to stay on 
one for a month; keeping a féte for the. flowering of 
a red pear-tree in the inner courtyard; writing son- 
nets and rondeaux by way of entertaining visitors, 
their pleasures can mean little to beefsteak-eaters, 
heavy athletes, globe-trotters, readers of the Sunday 
newspapers. But they mean, apparently, acuter 
pleasure to these creatures than almost any of us 
know. Delicate wit, touch-and-go allusion, conscious 
adaptation of the finest sort in the choice of words 
and colors and musical tones, and conscious sugges- 
tion enhancing threefold every precious phrase, make 
the mind a more fastidious organ and the spirit a 
more exquisite instrument. The animal is purged 
away; the will is refined until its invisible and silent 
activity is fairly electrical. Life is an exquisite art; 
based indeed upon a complicated morality, but ap- 
proving its perfection by the degree to which ethics 
and esthetics are identified. Right conduct is_ in- 
volved in mere good taste. If a man is stupid or 
mean or false, his sense of the ridiculous makes ex- 
posure an adequate punishment. It is a world of fine 
shades and nice feelings; the love of flowers, of 
peetry, of landscape, are the chief sources of 
pleasure; duty to one’s family and to one’s country 
is the chief motive to activity: sensitiveness and a 
fine taste are the virtues most readily noticeable. 
Certainly, the honorman is incredibly learned, but the 
author does not insist on it, nor would he. To be 
sure, the father is sent on a political mission where 
his life may be in danger and his health certainly 
will be, but when « way is open to evade it he re- 
fuses because, simply, one doesn’t. The exalted virtues 
are lightly practised, gracefully, without insistence. 

Life is organized within human power, and then 
human kind is required to live up to it quietly. No- 
body is exalté, nobody is either diabolic or brutal. 
Completely civilized creatures act in a completely 
fashioned world. The existence that we some of us 
find so crude, so cruel, so impassioned, so irritating, 
so bestial, so divine, is here a finished and consist- 
ent thing—refined, intelligent, fair, and well-ordered. 
Since that is a world immeasurably older than ours, 
shall we in some far day come to attain the like? 
Probably not. Certainly not, one hopes. 

The Garden of Paradise lies, they say, in Prester 
John’s kingdom, on a mountain-top in Central Asia, 
midway between east and west. When our first mother 
ate there of the tree forbidden, she went out of the 
western gate, and brought into our world, for an 
inalienable heritage, the consciousness of sin. Now 
Lilith and her untroubled children went eastward, 
and the angels have always come and gone everywhere 
alike; but we sons and daughters of Eve, in the sunset 
lights, would rather not shake off sin itself than 
shake off the sense of sin and sin’s ultimate redemp- 
tion. Surely as the dénouement which marries the 
hero to two strikes dull on us as an anticlimax, as 
not worth all the coil, so surely the way of life where 
virtue is easy and effort is outgrown tastes ever so 
little insipid. For good or for ill, we miss fatally, in 
the Occident, the savor of salt. 





Correspondence 


WHITES AND BLACKS IN THE SOUTH 
Eastvit_E, VA., January 28, 1013. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The recent articles in the WEEKLY on the Ne- 
gro in the South have been read with interest. I think 
that Mr. Dorroh states the situation correctly when 
he says that the whites and the negroes of the South 
are withdrawing from one another in their business 
relations more and more. It is certainly true that if 
negroes buy up the lands in certain localities, the 
whites move out; and if the negroes start stores and 
other business places in certain localities in the cities, 
the whites want to go and the property holdings of the 
whites in both instances decline disastrously. White 
barbers and white waiters are everywhere welcomed 
with the white people of the South, and the other class 
has to devote attention to their own race, as Mr. 
Dorroh says. Booker Washington may not have said 
that social recognition was the end sought in the 
scheme of the negro, but the correspondent who pic- 
tures the negro in Paris drawing his only breath of 
freedom, and the feelings of the black in Paris, does 
answer the question in the affirmative. The recent 
Jack Johnson episodes ought also to strike a warning 
note. 

The fear of the political ascendancy of the negro 
may be passed, but the matter of the preservation of 
race purity must face the white people more and more. 
and especially the white women of America, North 
and South. and -the more the negro spreads out the 
more general will this need be felt. Your Alabama 
correspondent, with his eighty per cent. negroes, may 
be able to look on the complaisant side, but the census 
figures show that the white population in those heavily 
black counties of that State actually decreased in the 
thirty years from 1880 to 1910, if the city of Mont- 
gomery is left out of the calculations. This is not an 
encouraging fact in favor of any increase in the 


pleasant relations of the races. It in fact shows that 
the average white man wants to leave such localities. 
The tendency is for the negroes to collect in such sec- 
tions, and as they gradually buy up the holdings of 
the present landlords the whites will have to move on. 
There is a strong movement of the negroes from all 
the white counties of the highlands of the South, except 
in a few mining towns and cities. It would seem, 
therefore, that these two movements of population 
will result in the formation of self-segregated districts 
in the country and a big inerease of the negro popula- 
tion in the cities. Education is undoubtedly making 
the negro more capable of self-support and of looking’ 
out for his own interest, and for that reason it is the 
duty of the State to see them educated, but as it is 
now carried out it makes the negro objectionable to 
deal with in business lines with his white neighbor. 
This causes friction and racial antagonism. It is the 
natural effect of present conditions and not growing 
out of any ill-will on the part of the whites. A sense 
of the preservation of racial purity should teach the 
whites that the old relations of the past, as master 
and servant, could not be possible under present con- 
ditions and should not be expected. As Mr. A. H. 
Stone, in his excellent study of this question says, 
there are two negro problems, that of the full blood, 
mostly in the cotton belt, and that of the mixed breed. 
Most of the professional negroes belong to the latter 
class, and the conduct of the negro schools is mostly 
given over to them, so that the social feature of this 
question is always conspicuous. The average white 
man of the South doubtless thinks he is superior to 
and better than the negro, but the laws are not made 
to support that view. but wholly to preserve a white 
civilization in a section where there is so large a pro- 
portion of the other race and to prevent unnecessary 
contact. For instance, the separate-car law and 
separate-school law provides equal accommodations, 
but assumes that the negro will not mind associating 
with his own class. The present training of the young 
negroes is not in a line to make the best of the race 
come out, consequently the old-time mannerly negro 
lias given place to the present-day impudence and 
assertiveness that is very objectionable to the average 
white man. <A few church schools work toward a dif- 
ferent end, but they are as a drop in the ocean. These 
things make the negro problem, and not any ill feeling 
of the whites. This is the condition as seen from 
this portion of the South as well as in most of the At- 
lantic States. There is no difference in the question 
of whether the relations are to be in a business or 
social line, whether the har or the barber or the clerk, 
the feeling will be the same and must be recognized 
in a proper dealing with this subject. 
I am, sir, 
T. B. ROBERTSON. 


ARSENIC IN FOODS 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, WHEATON COLLEGE, 
Norton, MAss., January 30, 1913. 
Zo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sir.—In HarpPer’s Weerkty of January 25th, on 
page 29, T have just read the following: 
“It is known that arsenie exists normally in the 


tissues of the human body without doing harm. It is 
a constituent of peas, almonds, and beans.. Fresh 


letttuce, though rich in water compared with almonds 
and beans, reveals scarcely less arsenic. The food- 
stuffs poorest in arsenic are the banana, chestnut, and 
leek.” 

I have no doubt you believe the above statement 
true. It is probably unnecessary for me to say that 
the original authority for these results is Armand 
Gautier and that he has been supported by Gabriel 
Bertrand. In other words, it emanates from the 
French school of physiological chemistry. I have my- 
self investigated this question and, though I have 
rever put my results into shape for publication, I do 
not believe in the correctness of this work. I have 
nearly all the original works upon the question of the 
normal occurrence of arsenic in animal tissues, and I 
think an unbiassed judge would attach as much weight 
to the several negative investigations made by Ger- 
man chemists as to the French evidence. I had occa- 
sion not long ago to serve as an expert witness in a 
poisoning case where the defense sought shelter behind 
Gautier’s results. In my opinion this French work is 
not only untrue, but it is a pérnicious contribution 
to scientific literature, and now it is even appearing 
as an excerpt in a weekly publication. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM H. WARREN. 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL HILL 
VALDosTA, Ga. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of November 30, 1912, there is 
an admirable engraving of the death of Lieutenant- 
General A. P. Hill, one of the most distinguished 
officers of the Confederate States Army. Your journal 
deserves great credit for this illustration, and I, with 
many of my comrades, desire to commend this benevo- 
lent work. 

I am, sir, 


Late Lieutendnt-Colonel Third Battalion Artillery. 
oe = ae 


LIKES OUR SIXTH PAGE ESSAYS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 21, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—Through you T beg the courtesy of extending 
to the writer cf the two essays “ House in Order ” and 
“ Facing the New Year” my warmest thanks for their 
helpfulness. Such writing as this is rare nowadays, 
and I take the WrerKry (and have done so for a long 
time) solely for the essays on that first column and 
for the editorial pages. With best wishes for your- 
self and the member of your staff who pens these 
excellent essays, I am, sir. 

Joun F. McCane. 




















THE HIGH COST OF BEING CITIFIED 
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for twenty-five per cent. less than 
that. If you are content with the census classifica- 
tion, you can be called “urban” as soon as you live 
in a cheap little town of 2,500 inhabitants. 
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listed, about 7,000 butcher shops, and 7,500 small 
variety stores. These three lines alone mean one 
merchant with at least two clerks to every thirty-five 
families. Indeed, you will find a staggering number 
of New-Yorkers engaged in keeping shop and doing 
no more than make the purchase and delivery of goods 
quick and convenient. And if you glance through the 


whole Directory, you will gather that, if New York 
is typical, it is distinctly citified, for most of the 
people make a business of simply doing things for one 
another—things that in the country people either do 
for themselves or do without. 
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The black states lost part of their rural population during the last census dec- 
ade; those dotted failed to maintain their increase by 3 per cent. or more 


A generation ago (1880) nearly three-quarters of us 
were content to be called “rural.” By 1910 nearly 
half of us had determined to live in communities of 
2,500 or more. The big shift came with the present 


century. Of the nearly 16,000,000 souls added to the 
United States since 1900, less than 5,000,000 were 


recruits to our rural territory. At that rate, the 
nation will be more than half urban by the end of two 
mere Presidential terms. 

Where is the harm if we want to urbanize our- 
selves? Even the Roosevelt Country Life Commission 
admitted that “advantages” must be provided to 
hold folks on the farm. Advantages are costly in the 
country, and the farmers are slow to co-operate in pro- 
viding them. Who blames the farmer’s boy for seek- 
ing them where they are already provided in_pro- 
fusion? And why not in New York? Most of that 
city’s successful men come from somewhere else, they 
say. And if the farmer’s boy succeeds there, isn’t the 
country all the better for it? It would be short- 
sighted to make a country churchyard the goal of 
our village Hamptons. 

True, the farmer’s boy must capitalize his wits in 
the city—let him count well his buttons: “ Doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief, rich man ”—he must be some- 
body to enjoy New York’s advantages, and not become 
“poor man, beggar man, thief,” though even these find 
the city advantageous. 

Apparently a good many farmers’ boys have felt 
that way about it. In the New York Business Direc- 
tory are the names of nearly 8,000 doctors—more than 
in the whole Dominion of Canada. There are also the 
names of nearly 14,000 lawyers—more than in all the 
British Isles. In no area on earth are doctors and 
lawyers so plentiful among the inhabitants as in New 
York. But if the learned professions stay in the city, 
they necessarily provide there the churches and 
schools, the medical attendance, and the litigation 
lacking in the country. 

The merchant in New York also gives and gets ad- 
vantages. Even the small tradesman brings his wares 
to every door, and the patronage of a dozen families 
gives him a better start in business than could a 
whole country village. In the Business Directory 


about 14,000 groceries and delicatessen stores are 





It is distinctly urban not to walk to work. And 
when the farmer’s boy comes to New York he rides a 
good deal. The city has 1.565 miles of railroad track 
within its limits, more than in the whole of Portugal, 
where lives about an equal population. The number 


















of riders on New York’s street railways has increased 
more than twice as fast as the number of inhabitants. 
Five years hence the transit facilities of the city will 
have been tripled. Then nearly a tenth of the adult 
males will earn upward of $75,000,000 a year merely 
by hauling the rest of the people about. 

It is distinctly urban to use the telephone.” New- 
Yorkers make 20,000,000 calls a day, and there is one 
instrument to every ten inhabitants. It takes 9,000 
people to keep them working. 

It is distinctly urban not to shave yourself. In 
New York you can be shaved, manicured, have your 
shoes shined, smoke a cigar, and read the paper, all at 
the same time. There are 6,000 barbers successful 
enough to have their names in the Business Directory. 
That is one shop to about every 240 men old enough 
te grow a beard. As for manicures, bootblacks, cigar 
stores and news-stands, they are too numerous to need 
their names in the Directory. 

Perhaps it is not distinctly urban to drink alcoholic 
beverages, but there is one saloon to every 500 inhabit- 
ants in New York. Even if we assume that all adult 
males and a tenth of the women and minors patronize 
saloons, it takes at least four New-Yorkers to serve 
every 160 imbibers. 

Among more dignified and equally non-productive 
occupations in the Directory there are about 28,000 
agents and brokers—one to every 170 inhabitants. 
There is but one carpenter to every 2,100. Evidently 
in New York it is much easier to get a broker or a 
barber, a bartender or a butcher to do something for 
you than it is to get a carpenter. 

Still, the latter is not difficult, for to the city come 
in goodly numbers the men whose work adds value to 
material things. New York is digging a new aque- 
duct and new subways—undertakings altogether about 
double the magnitude and cost of the Panama Canal. 
These will have given employment to upward of 50,000 
skilled and unskilled laborers before completion. An- 
other army of mechanics is kept busy merely housing 
the city. New York spends close upon $200,000,000 a 
year on new buildings; her latest sky-seraper repre- 
sents an investment of over $13,000,000. 

Of what use would these mammoth buildings be in 
Wyoming, or the Subway in South Dakota? Such 
great works would be impossible without New York, 
and the net result of the wealth-producing work ex- 
perided on them is nothing but the improvement of 
New York’s public and private real estate, the buying 
and selling of which keeps busy half the brokers in 
the city. And everybody knows that every “sky- 
scraper ” and school-house, every tunnel and tenement, 
every asphalt pavement and elegant apartment com- 
pleted in the city must increase the tax-rate or raise 
the rent on New-Yorkers. 
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Where 27,020,818 of us are already citified 


THE 44 DOTS REPRESENT 1/22,000 OF THE AREA OF OUR COUNTRY. 


HERE ALMOST THIRTY PER CENT. OF US 


ARE MAKING A LIVING IN DISTINCTLY URBAN PURSUITS, IN OR NEAR OUR 47 LARGEST CITIES, AND HERE 
THE POPULATION IS INCREASING AT A SPEED NEVER DUPLICATED IN EUROP!, 
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There is but one other sort of productive work pos- 
sible in New York—manufacturing. And in this line, 
by value of output, New York stands first. To main- 
tain this pre-eminence for her requires the labor of 
only 669,000 operatives—less than a seventh of her in- 
habitants. 

The farmer’s boy is net likely to join them. Farm 
labor in the Northwest is worth $3 a day, while in 
the factories the same grade of work brings no more 
than half that. It pays better to become a doctor, a 
lawyer or a lackey, a merchant or a middleman, a 
banker or a broker, or even a carpenter, a mason, a 
housesmith, or a “ sand-bog,” the work of all of whom 
results solely in providing the city with added ad- 
vantages and conveniences to be enjoyed and paid for 
strictly within the city limits. And unless the farmer’s 
boy or somebody comes to pay for them, six in every 
seven New-Yorkers could not make a living, as now, in 
these profitable pursuits. 

Thus, when the farmer’s boy comes to New York, he 
practically joins a club that must be constantly taking 
in new members in order to pay running expenses. 
No wonder the city prides itself on almost doubling in 
twenty years—even though the membership dues, in 
living costs, have almost tripled. 

Yet, so far, aloof and advantageous New York has 
induced only about five per cent. of us to join her club. 
More than forty per cent. of us have urbanized our- 
elsewhere. Maybe it suits the farmer’s boy 
Letter to come and build up our modest communities 
of 2,500 or so. and to provide there the advantages 
that are lacking in rural life. In that case, even with 
a slight majority of us urban, it is easy to imagine 
the United States, by 1920, thickly dotted with live 
little towns, bringing civie inspiration and culture 
and conveniences closer and closer to the country. 

The Census shows that we have towns boasting be- 
tween 2,500 and 5,000 inhabitants All told; they. eon- 
tain fewer people than New York City. Twenty years 
ago such towns contained nearly a third more of our 
population than did New York; now New York con- 
tains upward cf a fifth more than they do. In that 
time New York has been absorbing our population 
just ten times as fast as they. 

We have but to add Chicago and Philadelphia to 
New York to find exactly the number of people now 
living in all our towns of between 2,500 and 10,000. 
For twenty vears these three cities of over a million 
have been absorbing our population almost four times 


sclves 


as fast as such towns. And if we again add all our 
villages of less than 2,500—not even dignified as 


urban by the Census—we find that all the advantages 
of all the 13.586 places of less than 10,000 have not yet 
“attracted twice as many people as our three jargest 
cities. Twenty years age such places contained nearly 
three times as many people as those cities. 

Apparently the town of less than 10,000 scarcely 
suits the farmer’s boy at all. The people of the 
Pacitic have been urbanizing themselves during the 
last decade at a rate unprecedented in the history of 
the world. California is now more urban than New 
York state with New York City left.out, more urban 
than Illinois or Pennsylvania with Chicago and Phila- 
delphia left in. The net result of that remarkable 
movement is that more than 4/10 of the people of our 
big Pacific states now live in their dozen largest cities 
of 25,000 or more. 

Less remarkable is it that now the most urban sec- 
tion of our country is New England. More than 
8/10 of New-Englanders live in communities of 2,500 
or more. But nearly half of them are found in com- 
munities of 25,000 or more, and all but four of these 
are crowded into her three smallest states, where but 
6.6 per cent. of the people remain rural. 

Neither in the East nor in the West are the advan- 
tages of the small town on a competitive basis. More 
than two-thirds of all our urbanites have now settled 
in cities of over 25,000. When that many _ people 
gather in one community they have already set up the 
same sorts of activities as are seen to be so advan- 
tageous in New York, And when they grow to be 
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world are now being placed in panels in the 
Museum of Natural History, New York. These 
are reproductions of the wonderful polychrome cave 


Pi sorta from the oldest art gallery in the 
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100,000, no one will gainsay that they are completely 
citified. 

Around forty-seven cities of 100,000 or more the 
Census has drawn circles with a radius of ten miles. 
Within these are now living upward of 27,000,000 
souls, with probably another 8,000,000 just beyond, 
but decidedly under the influence of the city. That is 
easily more than a third of our people, completely 
citified in habit and occupation, all crowded within 
1/20,000 of the area of continental United States. 

On the map these charmed circles appear by no 
means isolated in the midst of rural territory. 
of our communities of 25,000 and even of 2,500 have 
followed them up closely. Evidently, if the farmer’s 
hoy is determined to be citified, it will suit him best 
to go north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi or 
west of the Rockies, leaving the rest of the country 
less urban than was the national average a generation 
ago. And it is most likely to suit him to settle in 
one of the forty-four black specks that represent on 
the map where one-third of us have already become 
completely citified, and where at the present rate 
more than half of .us will be living by 1930. 

It is plain from the map that, whatever they may 
do for the farmer’s boy, our most citified folks have 
pushed the farmer himself farther and farther away 
from them and their advantages. Over the whole of 
New England the rural population has in ten years 
decreased five per cent. It has either decreased or 
iailed to increase suiliciently in twenty-two states, all 
lying within or just on the edge of our most intensely 
urban territory. The great majority of our urbanites 
must now feed themselves from afar, and not only pay 
freight on their rations but the expense of their own 
specialized urban distribution. The process is illus- 
trated by a railroad president who cites a carload of 
watermelons. The Southern farmer got five cents 
apiece for them; the railroad, seven cents apiece for 
hauling; and they sold for sixty to seventy-five cents 
apiece in the city. The lion’s share went to the 
merchants and middlemen of Minneapolis. What a 
splendid inducement for the farmer’s boy to get a job 
on the railroad or, better still, to go direct to the city 
and share in the handsome profits of the non-producers! 

When the boy who left the old farm ten years ago 
pays it a visit to-day he finds that the old man, too, 
is rolling up the profits, simply because ‘the crops that 
formerly were ample will scarcely go round any more. 
The boys, by leaving him short-handed on the farm, 
have inadvertently made him prosperous. And when 
he in his turn visits the city he will be sure to take 
home some of the only city advantages that are for 
cxport-manufactures. 

The boys are anxious for him to buy. They have 
worked hard to build up the factories. They have 
doubled their investments in them during the decade, 
and have induced people to work in them four times 
as fast as the old man could possibly induce anybody 
to work on the farm. The result is that the factories 
now have for sale over 201% billion dollars’ worth of 
products a year. As yet they have managed to sell 
but a seant two billion dollars’ worth of these abroad, 
and the boys are rather depending on the old man to 
take a good share of the rest. For if he didn’t, the 
city folks would have to buy them all, since some one 
must pay for the 12 billion-odd dollars’ worth of ma- 
terials, the 4 billion-odd dollars’ worth of labor, and 
the 4 billion-odd dollars’ worth of expenses that enter 
into them. 

The faetory payroll for 1909 was $4,365,613,000— 
almost exactly 4 billion more that the farm payroll. 
Yet the farmers turned out that year products worth 
$8.760,000,000—a couple of hundred million more 
than all the values actually added to materials in 
manufacturing, half of which were city rent, taxes, 
power, and overhead expense. Economically the cities 
are losing the balance of trade with the country. 

And the farmer is becoming a good customer, for if 
he ever thinks of the old days when most of the things 
he needed were made right in the neighboring town of 
2,500, without having the rising costs of raw ma- 
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terials, city real estate, advantages, and conveniences 
added to them, and when he could dispose of most of 
his own products without much help from the rail- 
roads, he will remember also that then he did not have 
money in the bank to buy much of anything. 

_ By leaving the farm and taking the factories with 
them, the boys have nearly doubled the freight traffic 
in twenty years. The railroads could not have been 
built up otherwise. for passenger traffie has scarcely 
increased and the movement of crops has shrunk to 
one-eighth of the annual tonnage. The other seven- 
eighths—the movement of raw materials and manu- 
factures to and from the cities—has enabled the rail- 
roads to give employment to 1,700,000 highly paid 
non-producers. And since the railroads are the best 
customers of the factories, they have absorbed the 
productive labor of at least 1,500,000 mill-hands who 
turn out the things needed in railroading. 

Thus our urbanites have boomed the farm, the 
factory, and: the railroad—those three vertebre of the 
nation’s prosperity. They have done it by virtue of 
tive in every six urbanites themselves becoming either 
non-producers or producers solely of values in city 
real estate. And this has enabled us to triple our 
prices for farm products, double our freight bills, raise 
the cost of raw materials, and yet profitably sell our- 
selves 18 billion dollars’ worth of manufactures a year. 

Strangely enough, most of the objections to this 
beneficent system come from the urbanites who have 
built it up. There is much pother in the cities 
about public markets, dealing with the farmer direct, 
and abolishing the middleman. But if he were abol- 
ished, half of our urbanites would have nothing to 
do. Some of the boys in the city are urging the old 
man on the farm to buy more land and raise bigger 
crops to cheapen the food supply. They are offering 
to educate him up to better farming methods; to let 
him have easicr money on mortgages and for crop 
movement. They are even offering to establish special 
hanks for him and to build more railroads. The same 
railroad president that cited the watermelons says 
we need 27,000 miles more tracks in the Southwest 
right now if it is to be in time to stem the nation’s 
ebbing food suply. If we build them, it will require 
close upon 200,000 more non-preducers to run them 
and an equal number of mill-hands to manufacture 
for them, all joining in the game of demanding higher 
pay because of high living costs, and hastening the 
day when the railroads will be allowed to raise their 
freight rates. : 

If the old man on the farm is canny, he sees that 
the one thing the boys in the city are not offering 
is to come back and help him get the crops in and 
out. What use are new railroads to open up new 
farms without new farmers? What of the idle acres 
in Maine and New Hampshire and the abandoned 
wheat areas in Ohio? There is still land enough right 
in our most urban territory to cheapen the food sup- 
ply if it were put under intensive cultivation. But 
even if we could spare farmers from the West, they 
would not be expert enough to work these lands to 
capacity. Only fifteen per cent. of all our farmers 
have received any education other than that afforded 
by the little red school-house, and agriculture is not 
taught there. What use to educate the farmer at all 
unless he can hire sufficient labor to carry out im- 
proved methods? That is the very kind of “ help” the 
boys in the city are least inclined to give him. They 
can’t even spare him a few factory hands, and they 
are not putting themselves out a bit to see that he 
gets his quota of the foreign born, who come here, 
presumably, to take the boys’ places on the farm. 

The doctors and lawyers and merchants—and_poli- 
ticians, whose prosperity depends on the coming of 
these aliens, are not seriously driving them out to 
the farms. Our urbanites are all too busy providing 
advantages to attract more aliens to provide more ad- 
vantages. 

So the game goes merrily on toward 1930, and, if we 
are determined to be citified, there is always the little 
bill. 
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paintings and frescoes by the paleolithic, or early 
Stone Age, men who inhabited France, Spain, Italy, 
and probably other parts of Europe in remote times. 
The accompanying photographs show a bison and 
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group of horses from the most famous of all the 
caverns, that of Altamira, on the northern coast of 
Spain. The cave-men artists lived after the close of 
the last Glacial Age, some 25,000 years ago. 


























These reproductions are from two drawings by cave-men who lived some twenty-five thousand years ago in northern Spain. 





They are 


among a number found upon the walls of a cavern, and are now being placed on panels in the New York Museum of Natural History 
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Robert Falcon Scott 


wo) APTAIN ROBERT FALCON SCOTT, 
BERD ie : EG 

of the British navy, lies dead, with 
four of his companions, in the 
storm-swept wastes of the Antare- 
} tic Continent. He died on March 
29, 1912, while on his homeward 
journey from the South Pole, over- 
whelmed by a blizzard and too weak 
from hunger to struggle on eleven 
miles further to a camp stocked with provisions and 
fuel. No such tragie incident has happened since the 
ill-fated Greely Expedition of 1881-84, when all but 
seven of the party died. To find a close parallel one 
must go back to the year 1847, when Sir John Franklin 
and his men perished in the Arctie while on their 
homeward journey from the discovery of the North- 
west Passage. 

Scott reached the Pole on January 18, 1912, and 
found there the flag erected by Roald Amundsen, the 
Norwegian, on that spot only one month previously. 
It must have been an astonishing experience for the 
men who had made their objective point at such a 
sacrifice to find that they had been forestalled. Yet 
Amundsen had gone with the avowed intention of 
reaching the Pole, while Scott’s expedition was to 
have been scientific and not spectacular; he did not 
hurry, and meant to reach the Pole, if possible, but 
not as his chief purpose. The hungry, exhausted 
men who struggled back to safety carried with them 
no less than thirty-five pounds of geological specimens. 

Those who died with Scott are Dr. Edward Wilson, 
chief of the scientific staff; Lieutenant H. R. Bowers, 
of the Indian Marines; Captain L. E. G. Oates, ‘in 
charge of the transport animals; and Petty Officer 
Hivans. These were the picked four who had_ been 
selected by their leader 
to accompany him in 
the final dash for the 
Pole. They should have 
been back at their base 
in early March—corre- 
sponding to our Sep- 
tember—before the 
opening of the rigorous 
winter season. In that 
month provisions were 
deposited in the camps 
along their route. But 
the end of March found 
them 155 miles from 
Cape Evans and safety, 
and eleven miles from 
One Ton Camp, where 
they could have saved 
their lives. 

In October of last 
year Scott’s ship, the 
Terra Nova, which had 
been unable to reach the 
exploring parties in the 
preceding March, on ac- 
count of ice, left New 
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Zealand to take them 
aboard, and reached 
Cape Evans without 
mischance. Not finding 
them there, Surgeon 
Atkinson, who was in 


charge, made up an ex- 
ploring party, carrying 
provisions for three 
months, and _ started 
southward. When One 
Ton Camp was reached, 
and it was seen that 


Scott and his men had 
not visited that depot, 
little hope was felt that 
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S TRIUMPHANT FAILURE 


they had survived. Nevertheless, the party pushed on 
southward, and on November 12th came upon the 
explorer’s last camp, still standing. Inside were 
found the bodies of Scott, Wilson, and Bowers, the 
two others having died earlier in the year. 

Almost till the last moment Scott had written an 
account of his journey. Besides a miscellany of pa- 
pers the following was found, which gives a graphie 
picture of the last struggle: 


MESSAGE TO THE PUBLIC 

The causes of this disaster are not due to faulty 
organization, but to misfortune in all the risks that 
had to be undertaken. 

First, the loss of the pony transport in Mareh, 
1911, obliged me to start later than I had intended 
and obliged the limits of the stuff transported to be 
narrowed. 

Second, the weather throughout the outward jour- 
ney, especially the long gale in 83 degrees south, 
stopped us; the sift snow in the lower reaches of 
Beardmore Glacier again reduced the pace. We 
fought these untoward events with will and conquered. 
hut it ate into our prevision reserve. Every detail 
of food-supplies, clothing, and depots made on_ in- 
terior ice sheet, and on that long stretch of 800 
miles to the Pole and back, worked out to perfee- 
tion. 

The advance party would have returned to the 
glacier in fine form and with a surplus of food but 
for the astonishing failure of the man whom we had 
least expected to fail. Seaman Evans was thought to 
be the strong man of the party, and Beardmore 
Glacier is not diflicult in fine weather, but on our 
return we did not get a single completely fine day. 
and this with a sick companion enormously increased 
our difficulties. We got into frightfully rough ice 
and Evans received concussion of the brain. He died 
a natural death, but left us a shaken party with the 
season unduly advanced. 

But all the facts above enumerated were as noth- 
ing to the surprise which awaited us on the barrier. 
I maintain that our arrangements for returning were 
quite adequate and that no one in the world would 
have expected the temperature and surface which we 
encountered at this time of the year. On the summit, 
in latitude 85 degrees to latitude 86 degrees, we had 
minus 20 to minus 30. 

On the barrier in latitude 82, 10,000 feet lower, we 
had minus 30 during the day and minus 47 at night 
pretty regularly, with continuous head winds during 
the day marches. These circumstances came on very 
suddenly, and our wreck was certainly due to this 
sudden advent of severe weather for which there was 
no satisfactory cause. 

I do not think human beings ever came through 
such months as we have come through, and we should 
have got through in spite of the weather but for 
the sickening of our mates and the shortage of fuel 
in our depots, for which I cannot account, and finally 
but for the storm which has fallen on us within 
cleven miles of this depot at which we hoped to 
secure final supplies. Surely misfortune could scarcely 
have exceeded this last blow. We arrived within 
eleven miles of our old One Ton Camp with fuel 
for one hot meal, food for two days. For four days 
we have been unable to leave the tent and a gale 
has been blowing about us. We are weak. Writing 
is difficult. 

But for my own sake I do not regret this journey, 
which has shown us that Englishmen can endure hard- 
ship, help one another, and meet death with as great 
fortitude as ever in the past. We took risks. We 
know we took them. ‘Things have come out against 
us and therefore we have no cause for complaint, but 
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how to the will of Providence, determined still to do 
our best to the last. 

“But if we have been willing to give our lives to 
this enterprise, which is for the honor of our country, 
L appeal to our countrymen to see that those who de- 
pend upon us are properly cared for. Had we lived 
I should have had a tale to teil of the hardihood, en- 
durance, and courage of my companions which would 
have stirred the hearts of all Englishmen. These 
rough notes on our dead bodies must tell the tale, 
but surely a great, rich country like ours will see 
that those who depend upon us are properly provided 
for. 

(Signed ) R. Scorr, Mareh 25, 1912. 
concussion of the brain on Feb- 
The next to go was Captain Oates. He 


Evans died from 
ruary 17th. 




















Scott’s ship, the “ Terra Nova,” off the Ice Barrier 


lost the use of both hands and feet from frostbite 
and suffered intensely for weeks. The manner of his 
death was heroic. On March 16th, conscious that he 
could travel no further and that his comrades would 
not leave him, he crawled out of the hut into a bliz- 
zard. ‘I may be gone some time,” he said. He 
never came back. ‘“ We knew he was walking to his 
death,” writes Scott in his diary, “but though we 
tried our best to dissuade him we felt that it was the 
act of a brave man and an English gentleman.” 

Scott, Wilson, and Bowers then set off again toward 
One Ton Camp, but on March 21st they could proceed 
no farther. They had enough fuel to heat one meal, 
and supplies for only a day or two. A nine days’ storm 
held them there until they died. <A cairn and cross 
were erected Ly those who found them, and the bodies 
were left there. 

While Scott and his companions were struggling 
northward from the Pole, Garrard and Demetri, at- 
tached to the western party, were pushing south to 
meet them. They reached One Ton Camp on March 3d, 
but seven days later were compelled to withdraw, ow- 
ing to illness and lack of food. Scott was overcome 
by an unparalleled combination of misfortunes. 

Some remarkable experiences befell the northern 
party of the explorers under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Campbell. They had been landed at Cape 
Adare in January, 1912, expecting to make a short 
sledge journey for scientific purposes, and having only 
a single month’s supplies. When they returned to the 
coast there was no ship to be seen; as stated above, 
the condition ef the ice had made an approach im- 
possible. They were forced to make their way toward 
Cape Evans, two hundred miles distant, but the jour- 
ney could not be attempted until the sea had frozen 
over. <A tiny igloo was constructed, and here six 
and a half months were spent, the weather apparently 
making the sea journey impossible. The appearance 
of seals, which were killed and added to the scanty 
larder, alone saved ‘their lives. Their diet was seal 
meat and blubber, with a minute portion of ship’s 
biscuit and cocoa; they lived in their summer clothes, 
which were soaked through with seal fat. Enteritis 
attacked the party, but in spite of this they continued 
their observations until climatic conditions made the 
return journey possible. 

Scott is dead at forty-three, but the purpose of 
his expedition has been accomplished, and all the 
scientific records are safe in the hands of the rescue 
party. The most pathetic feature of the event is 
the presence of the explorer’s wife on board a vessel 
hastening to New Zealand to welcome him almost 
a year after his death. The outcome has affected Eng- 
land more deeply than any calamity of recent years. 
It is anticipated that a splendid response will be 
made to the explorer’s last plea on behalf of the 
families of those that perished. 

The tragie end of Captain Scott’s expedition marks 
the first holocaust that has occurred in the Antarctic, 
though the number of victims of the Arctic since the 
ill-fated expedition of Sir Hugh Willoughby, in 1553, 
is estimated at about 750. 





ENGLAND'S WELSH TAXMASTER 


The Remarkable Career of David Lloyd George, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who has just Celebrated his Fiftieth Birthday 
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[Kk other day Mr. Lloyd George 
celebrated his fiftieth birthday, and 
celebrated it, characteristically 
encugh. by a rousing speech in de- 
fense of his famous Insurance Act. 
He had every right to be jubilant; 
he has fought and won the toughest 
Parliamentary battle of modern 
times. The Insurance Act is by far 
the most thorough-going measure of social reform 
that has ever reached the British statute-book. One 
might even go farther. It is probably the most daring 
and complicated scheme of national betterment ever 
proposed and carried in a single Parliament. Its pas- 
sage was in many, but not in all, ways, an extraordi- 
nary personal triumph for Mr. Lloyd George. The 
bill was his conception and on his shoulders fell 
almost the whole burden of explaining it before Par- 
liament and the country. It was he who, all but 
single-handed, carried on the innumerable negotiations 
with the various interests affected; and though he 
must bear the blame for having introduced the measure 
without sufficient preparation, he is also entitled to 
the eredit of having stuck to it in the face of great 
initial unpopularity, some severe electoral defeats, and 
an unceasing and none too scrupulous opposition. Men 
will forget the crudities and insufficiencies of the act 
itself. They will remember that the central idea of 
it was Mr. Lloyd George’s own, and that he persisted 
in it with a courage and ability that have never been 
surpassed in Parliamentary annals. The bill became 
law. In spite of a vast array of predictions that it 
would never work, it went into force on January 15th 
and made, if not a brilliant, certainly an adequate 
start; and as the benefits from it begin to be ex- 
perienced, there can be no doubt that the disfavor 
with which it has been viewed by large sections of the 
population, and not least by those who have most to 
gain from it, will give way to gratitude and applause. 
Mr. Lloyd George has won, and his victory makes him 
more than ever stand out as the most interesting per- 
sonality and the most capable performer in British 
politics. 

Few things seemed less likely ten years ago than 
that Mr. Lloyd George would be the man to introduce 
such a bill or any bill at all from the ministerial bench. 
Any one who would have prophesied in the early days 
of this century that before a decade had gone by Mr. 
Lloyd George would be not merely a member of the 
government, but Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
have been written down a lunatic. No man in my 
time, unless it were Mr. Gladstone at the height of 
the Home Rule crisis of 1886, has ever been more in- 
tensely hated than was Mr. Lloyd George between 
1899 and 1902, the vears of the Boer War. The over- 
whelming majority of Welshmen, like the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Englishmen and Scotechmen, believed 
the Boer War to be both just and necessary. Mr. 
Lloyd George did not; and the fire, the ferocity almost, 
of his opposition made him a target of national 
obloquy. ‘ He was at times,” an admirer and sym- 
pathizer has written, “almost the only man in the 
house who dared to speak the truth about the war 
without fear of Mr. Chamberlain. When the empire 
was jockeyed into the war with the Boers, the ma- 
jority of the members of the Liberal party believed 
that, war having broken out, there was nothing to be 
done but support the government which was respon- 
sible for the crime. Against this doctrine Mr. Lloyd 
George protested in the House and out of it. To him 





the war was unjust, unnecessary, and criminal. He 
was sure of his ground. He knew the facts. He had 


a firm grip of his principles. He voted against sup- 
plies demanded to carry on an unjust war. He offered 
an uncompromising opposition to the war in all its 
stages, and soon attracted to himself the honor of 
being the most bitterly hated pro-Boer in Parliament. 
As a reward he was felled like an ox by one “ patriot ” 
in the streets of Bangor. and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
myrmidons did their best to kill him when he visited 
Birmingham. He escaped on the latter occasion by 
assuming the disguise of a policeman.” 

Those were certainly passionate days. No quarter 
was asked or given, and I would not have valued Mr. 
Lloyd George’s life at five minutes’ purchase if he had 
chanced to fall into the hands of a jingo mob. The 
nation which has since been almost ready to canonize 
him would then have stoned him without the slightest 
compunction. But the Boer War to-day is ancient 
history, and the British, while a people of strong and 
quick emotions, are not revengeful and admire courage 
with a whole heart. They still think Mr. Lloyd 
George was wrong in his views of the war, but they 
no longer allow that to trouble them. It is a dead 
and almost forgotten issue. When they think of his 
connection with it, they think of a man who may 
have been misguided. wrong-headed, mischievous even, 
but who had at any rate the supreme political 
courage to stake his career on his conscience. There is 
no opinion so outrageous and unpopular that democ- 
racy will not forgive if only it is held with sincerity 
and advocated without a thought of self. 

Mr. Lloyd George had been nearly ten years in 
Parliament before the Boer War made him a national 
figure. Up till then he was known in the House as a 
delightful companion, an adroit parliamentary strate- 
gist, and a clever and sparkling speaker; and that was 
as far as his reputation stretched. To the mass of 
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Englishmen he was little more than the shadow of a 
name. Among his own countrymen in Wales he was, 
of course, far better known, but even they could hardly 
have foreseen how swiftly he was to rise to the 
dictatorship of the principality. One really hardly 
exaggerates in speaking of Mr. Lloyd George’s posi- 
tion and influence in Wales as the equivalent of a 
dictatorship. “You ought to know Lloyd George,” 
a friend is said to have remarked to the present King, 
who was then Prince of Wales. If there were such 
a thing as the Presidency of Wales, he would poll 
more votes than you would.” It is a hackneyed but a 
true thing to say that not since the days of Owen 
Glendower has Wales found a leader more absolutely 
after her own heart. Mr. Lloyd George is Welsh—as 
Welsh as O’Connell was Irish; he speaks .Welsh—is 
probably, indeed, even more eloquent and moving in 
it than in English; and he knows the country and its 
people—knows them as McKinley knew the Americans, 
or Palmerston the English, or Gambetta the French. 
No one can touch as he can on the romantic appeal of 
ancient Welsh life. No one is more imbued with the 
spirit and consciousness of a distinctive Welsh na- 
tionality, and no one has done more, or indeed one- 

















Mr. Lloyd George and one of his daughters 


half as much, to make that spirit of nationality 
politically effective. No one is more dramatic than 
he in his invocations to the charm of the Cymric 
twilight, the lonely lakes and mist-clad mountains, the 
ghostly figures of Welsh chivalry, the noise of streams 
rushing down the moonlit valleys. Even when he 
talks of Wales on his own hearth-rug, in the freedom 
of private conversation, an irrepressible light leaps 
out of his eyes, the voice takes on a softer inflection 
of tenderness, the language grows more impetuous 
and glowing, one feels the workings of an authentic 
inspiration. There is more than a little of the poet, 
the mystic, the dreamer, and the evangelist in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s temperament. If he -had not been a 
politician he would assuredly have been a revivalist. 
Indeed, he often devotes the methods of the camp- 
meeting to the service of politics, and never more often 
than when speaking from a Welsh platform before a 
Welsh audience. To many a stolid Englishman the 
Lloyd George who blows off Celtic steam among his 
beloved native hills and the Lloyd George who dons 
the official toga at Westminster seem wholly different 
persons. They find it difficult to reconcile the ex- 
travagance of his rhetoric in Wales with the suave and 
practical sagacity he displays as Cabinet Minister; 
and, clever as he is, I myself am not quite sure 
whether he is clever enough to take the full measure 
of English stupidity and decorum or to understand 
why he is so frequently at odds with both. 

Though of old yeoman stock, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
father was for most of his life a schoolmaster, and 
only reverted to the soil when his health demanded 
an out-of-door existence. Dying while still a young 
man, he left his widow and two children almost 
wholly unprovided for; and Mr. Lloyd George’s earliest 
recollection is of his home and furniture being sold up. 
An uncle who was the shoemaker and unsalaried Bap- 
tist preacher in a village in North Wales took charge 
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of the family, and it was there, in a district saturated 
with the history and romance of the country, that 
Lloyd George grew up, a quick-witted, high-spirited 
lad, disciplined by severely straitened circumstances, 
speaking both the Welsh and English languages, and 
an eager listener at the informal parliament of neigh- 
bors and peasants that foregathered in the cobbler’s 
workshop, there to discuss theology and politics—they 
go together in Wales—the iniquities of landlordism, 
and the oppressiveness of a social system that seemed 
to care so little for human life and happiness and 
so much for property and game. Those early years 
have left an ineffaceable mark on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was then that he imbibed a spirit of 
passionate and poetic patriotism for Wales. It was 
then that there was implanted in him a fiery and 
abiding sense of compassion for the disinherited, the 
“under dog,” the millions who toil and _ ineffectively 
murmur. The iron of poverty entered into his soul, 
not to corrode it with unwavering bitterness, but to 
sting it with indignation and revolt. He was a born 
rebel. He is a rebel still. There is perhaps no man 
in the British Isles to whom the smugness and con- 
ventions, the appalling contrasts and inequalities, the 
buttressed arrangements and authorities of life in 
treat Britain, are more absolutely repugnant. There 
is certainly no man in whom the religion of humanity 
is more incarnate. 

That admirable man, the shoemaker uncle, set aside 
the scanty savings of a lifetime to prepare his nephew 
for the law, and together they quarried out of old 
dictionaries and grammars and_ text-books the 
knowledge that enabled him to pass the necessary 
examinations. At sixteen he was duly articled to a 
firm of solicitors; at twenty-one he had qualified as 
a solicitor himself. The expense, however, had com- 
pletely drained his exchequer; he had not even the 
fifteen dollars to buy the robes without which he 
could not plead in court. But success was not long 
in coming and in a few years Lloyd George had built 
up one of the largest practices in North Wales. The 
law, however, never engrossed him. He joined de- 
bating societies; he plunged into the movement against 
the payment of tithes; he stumped the countryside on 
behalf of land reform and temperance; and when the 
county councils came into being he roused the peas- 
antry to shake off “the old feudal yoke of the squire- 
archy,” and was himself elected to the Council of 
Carnarvonshire. A new Wales was born on the stress 
of that campaign. The spirit of Welsh nationality and 
Welsh democracy awoke once more; the old order of 
things that permitted Wales to be represented in the 
Imperial Parliament by landlords or commercial mag- 
nates or imported carpet-baggers, who neither spoke 
the language of the people nor had the wit or 
knowledge to look after their special interests, was 
clearly breaking up, and it was as an impassioned 
advocate of Welsh patriotism and the common Welsh 
people, peasants and workingmen, that Mr. Lloyd 
George in 1890 was elected to the House of Commons. 

It would be perhaps too much to say that Lloyd 
George has made a nation. But it is not too much to 
say that he has made that nation for the first time 
politically operative and politically conscious of itself. 
He marshaled the Welsh forces in Parliament into a 
single whole, and led them with a vigor and brilliancy 
not surpassed by Parnell. He pressed forward Welsh 
claims and rights as they had never been pressed 
before and against both the chief English parties in 
turn; he withstood even Gladstone for the sake of 


Wales. Could he have had his way, a Welsh party, 
absolutely independent of any English connection, 


biased in favor of the Liberals, but by no means 
annexed to them, would have been evolved. As it was 
he passed over from the tributary of Welsh national- 
ism to the broader stream of British radicalism, with- 
out, however, parting with one jot of his localized 
patriotism. ‘‘ Gallant little Wales” has in him the 
gallantest little champion she has yet produced. On all 
questions of domestic politics his voice is the voice of 
the principality. His speech is not always measured; 
he hits hard always, bitterly often, recklessly some- 
times; his quick-moving mind flashes out in pungent, 
unforgettable phrases, few of which are without a 
sting; at covering an opponent with ridicule, pillory- 
ing him with the damning epithet, and goading him 
with pin-pricks of sarcasm and invective, he has no 
equal in British public life—the House of Lords was 
doomed from the moment Lloyd George described a 
ducal breakfast with two footmen bearing his Grace’s 
egg; and on a popular platform where there is passion 
to be stirred, sentiment and broad humor to be ap- 
pealed to, and a large mass of emotionalism to be 
worked upon, I count him one of the most refreshing, 
dramatic, and successful speakers I have listened to 
on either side of the Atlantic. He is in natural sym- 
pathy, with the mind and outlook and sentiments of a 
crowd, and knows by instinct just how to take them, 
what points they will relish, and what effects will 
stay in their memories: and to produce those effects 
he will often descend to their intellectual level and 
rant and froth and be as vulgar as Cleon himself. Put 
him in another atmosphere and he is another man. 
Even in the House of Commons, where feeling and 
rhetoric are voted out of place and rather bad form, 
Mr. Lloyd George does not hesitate at times to sweep 
the chord of the deeper emotions, and I have known 
(Continued on page 20) 
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RR ie. and | more Washington becomes 
SSKEES the Mecca of the United States. 
Every year an increasing number of 
MY people come to Washington, some 
Ke? on pleasure bent, some “with their 
AN heads so full of serious business 
that they have little time or in- 
clination to think of pleasure, some 
who wisely contrive to mix business 
with sealewe to the profit of both. There was a day 
when Washington was shunned by every one who was 
not compelled by stern necessity to go there, and when 
Washington was so unattractive that it was not to be 
wondered at. that no one went except those who had to 
do penance for their sins. In those days Washington 
was a mud-hole, a slattern among cities, unkempt, 
sprawling, elbows out of sleeves, unashamed of its 
patches, and in its ignorance glorying in its dirt and 
general untidyness. There are persons still living in 
Washington who remember when they were children 
the perils involved in crossing the street, so deep and 
thick and foul was the mud; and who have vivid reco!- 
lections of their carriages (“ coaches ” they were called 
in those days) being stalled in the mire when they 
went to evening parties, and in that prehistoric time 
parties began when the sun went down and ended 
long before the moon came up. Now parties are ar- 
ranged in Washington on the reverse schedule. It is 
not unusual for them to open about the time the 
moon rises and for the last turkey-trot number to be 
played as the sun is beginning to show its unabashed 
face. In the prehistoric cra people went to Washing- 
ton because they had to and not for pleasure or amuse- 
ment; the way was long and hard and there was little 
or nothing on arrival to compensate for the hardships 
of the journey. Washington had neither comfortable 
hotels nor fine shops nor beautiful streets. It was a 
piace to avoid if possible or to get out of as quickly 
as one could. 

As it grew 
youth gave 





in vears it grew 
no promise of 


in beauty, although its 
its rich maturity. There 

















An impression of Pennsylvania Avenue 


are some ugly girls who develop into distinguished. 
locking women and become younger with their years 

W. ashington suffered under a long period of C inderella- 
like childhood, but suddenly found itself, and from 
the ashes of its squalor came forth the princess. In 
the transition stage it had little to offer and, like some 
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of its own social climbers of to-day, it was so anxious 
to be accepted by the great that it was treated with 
fine scorn and properly snubbed, just like our present- 


day climbers. Once it was the ambition of every 
bride and groom to spoon at Niagara and to suck 
honey from the moon to the music of the roaring 


cataract, but now Niagara is a back number, and Bene- 
dict brings Beatrice to Washington, where they get 
mere for ‘their money and in greater variety, for there 
are shops in Washington where Beatrice’ can enjoy 
herself to her heart’s content and where Benedict can 
buy his favorite brand of cigarettes. Will some social 
philosopher explain why it is that the first thing the 
stranger in a strange city does—especially if the 
stranger be a strangeress——is to go shopping? One can 
understand the lure Paris shops have for the Amer- 
ican or the shops of New York for a Georgian from a 
cross-roads settlement, but Why do Boston women in 
Washington for a day cr two always find there are 
things to be bought in Washington, just as the Wash- 
ington woman in Baitimere on a casual visit is un- 
happy unless she has done the shops? It is a problem 
too erudite for any one but a woman to answer. 

But the change in marriage fashions that now takes 
the bride to Washington instead of to Niagara Falls is 
typical of the whole changed attitude of the country 
toward its capital, and that change makes rather an 
interesting study. As the people more and more come 
fe Washington and lock to Washington as the center 
of things, so they go less and less to their state capitals 
and look to them less to regulate their affairs. In a 
word, whether designedly or unconsciously, the Amer- 
ican people have become Federalists, and Washington 
symbolizes Federalism. They rely on the central gov- 
ernment rather than on the governments of their states 
to regulate, to control, to improve, to correct evils, to 
prevent wrong-doing. ‘This may be discouraging to 
Democrats, with whom a centralized government is 
repugnant to the doctrine of democracy, and the en- 
largement of the powers of the Federal government is 
an invasion of the powers and rights of the govern- 


ments of the states. That phase of the question | 
am not discussing. I am simply stating a fact, the 


proof of which is nowhere so apparent as it is in 
Washington. 

In the days past the state capital was the “big” 
place politically as well as socially. Whatever was 
to be done or left undone, to be pushed or to be pre: 
vented, must be energized or stifled by the state legis- 
lature. It was to its meeting-place the politicians 
went, the men of large interests, the people who had 
influence. There was good reason for this. In the 
first place, Congress exercised less power then than it 
does to-day and gave more power to the states, which 
were indifferent about the exercise of their power. 
Another reason even stronger was that Washington 
seemed a place very remote and somewhat foreign, 
while the state capital was comparatively close at 
hand and nowise different from any other city of the 
state. Stories floated out from the state capital of 
the wickedness or levity or high jinks of legislators 
and other officials, but, after all, Assemblyman the 
Honorable William Jones was to the majority of his 
constitucnts only “ Bill.” farmer or small merchant or 
lawyer like themselves, and Bill Jones’s constituents 
stood in no particular awe of him and, as a rule, had 
nim pretty correctly sized up. The state capital was 
a cozy sort of a place where there was little formality 
and much hospitality. 

Washington was different. No farmer took his 
woes to Washington, for Washington was a_ stony- 
hearted stepmother who had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to bother with such trifling details as the fares a 
railway might see fit to charge or the iniquities of a 
trust. It is true that when there was a tariff to be 
made Washington was all-important. but the making 
of tariffs came at long intervals, and the farmer was 
wise enough to admit that his wisdom wasn’t great 
enough to “enable him to comprehend the mysteries = 
the tariff. He took what was given him, satisfied « 
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not. as the case 
while it might 
be much worse. 


might be, morally convinced that, 
be a great deal better, nothing could 

And Washington was not only re- 
mote physically, but far removed spiritually. There 
was none of the easy freedom of intercourse of the 
state capital. Bill Jones, Assemblyman, was known 
to every one who voted for him; Congressman William 
Jones was known only to a handful of the voters, and 
was nothing but a name to the rest. The average 
constituent could have a very good time at the state 
capital, but at Washington he had a very dull time. 
And then there was the question of expense, by no 
means an unimportant question in those days when 
every one saved and every one lived the simple life 
and every one was happy and there was no envy or 
uncharitableness in the breasts of men, as the modern 
chroniclers tel! us. It cost more to come to Wash- 
ington than it did to go to the state capital, and the 
hotels were more expensive and the incidentals more 
numerous. If one wanted to get away from the farm 
or the shop or office and have a change and see life, 
the state capital was the place. 

All this .has changed because in the last thirty 
years or so the entire political and social life of the 
American people has changed. Beauty is a thing no 
longer sneered at, art is now regarded as of more 
value than the material, utilitarianism bows to the 
wsthetic. The big, sprawling girl all legs and arms, 
with awkward feet and hair uncombed, is now a 
finished woman of the world, proud of her beauty 
and conscious of her power. Washington, the mud- 
hole, is now only a memory—a memory that no one 
cares to revive. The mud and the slush have gone 


with the old customs and the old ideas. Broad and 
well-paved streets; stately tree-lined avenues; public 
buildings that have not sacrificed use to beauty. but. 


in remembering use, have not forgotten art; hotels and 
restaurants of the first class; theaters and shops and 


many fine residences—make Washington one of the 
most attractive capitals in the world. Formerly 
people used to come here, now they live here, which 


is the difference between 
It is no longer 
our statesmen 
to the 


transiency and permanency. 
fashionable or considered necessary for 
to carry their democracy with them 


table or to show their love for the people by 


their contempt for good manners. A statesman may 
bleed at every pore in battling for the rights of the 


down-trodden; and still wear clean linen. A bath is no 
longer the stigma of degeneracy. To live in a hall 
bedroom in a boarding-house is not the surest way to 
establish a reputation for statesmanship or integrity. 
In a word, the world has moved very fast during those 
last thirty years and Washington has moved with it. 
There are now many people living in Washington who 
have no connection with either government or politics, 
who are not interested in the t tariff or the trusts, to 
whom it makes no difference whether the Republicans 
or the Democrats are in the majority. They live in 
Washington because they find its life more agreeable 
than that of other cities; they are more interested in 
pictures than in schedules; to them music means 
something, and politics little. if anything. To the 
ordinary tourist, to Beatrice and her Benedict, to the 
tired business man and his wife who want change and 
diversion. to the school boy or girl, to the man or 
woman sceking a holiday, there is always much to see 
and to interest in Washington. To the person who 
comes to Washington with letters of introduction 
there is no other city in America where he will meet 
so many interesting men and women. 

This bringing of Washington nearer to the people 
by the people coming to Washington and knowing it 
as it is, instead of seeing it through the haze of a ‘dis- 
torted imagination, has had a_ broadening effect, 
which cannot fail to have beneficial results. The 
more intimately the operations of government are 
studied. the greater will be the understanding of the 
problems that must be solved if government is to fulfil 
its true function of doing the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 
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THE WRECKLESS RAILROAD 


The Search for a Safety-stop Device and Automatic Signaler to Eliminate the Uncertain Human Element 


MYIE operating expense of the rail- 

ways of the United States—the cost 
Zof “getting the trains over the 
road ”’—is about one thousand mil- 
lion dollars a year. The wreck bill 
he of the railways is approximately 
one-fourth that—two hundred and 
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Fay) fifty million dollars. The greatest 





problem of the railway management 
to-day is how to eut this dewn. But, though there 
has been a gain of over twenty per cent. in the safety 
ratio in the last fourteen years as compared with the 
nine preceding, the vast sum annually paid for the 
ruin, damage, and waste of wrecks increases. The 
wreckless railroad seems an ideal that may never be 
realized. For the ingenuity that will provide some 
sure way of eliminating wrecks, a vast fortune, will- 
ingly bestowed, will be the reward. 

rhe greatest need of railway operation in America 
and everywhere in the world is some practical safety- 
stop deviee which ean both halt trains and signal 
them simultaneously when danger lies in their path. 

The reduction of the wreck waste of one year by 
ten per cent. would be a saving so great that railway 
dividends could be increased by two per cent. If 
half the waste could be eliminated, the net earnings 
of American railways would be one hundred and 
twenty-five millions greater. This would be about ten 
per cent. of the total capital invested. It would solve 
the financial side of most of the transportation prob 
lems. It would transform the railway business by 
climinating its chief element of loss. 

Injuries to persons, damage to freight and property, 
and clearing wrecks are only one-fifth of the wreck 
bill. The other two hundred millions are made up 
of the items of renewals and repairs to the rolling- 
stock caused by wreck damage directly or indireetly. 
Beyond that is still another total that never can be 
caleulated—the cost of interruption of traflic. This 
increases faster than the rule of arithmetical pro 
gression. On a busy fjine a stoppage of tratlic for 
sixty seconds means a loss of $250. In an hour this 
It is more than trebled the 
second hour, and goes on increasing until in’ the 
third hour the blocked railroad is losing a thousand, 
two thousand, five thousand dollars a minute—no one 
can caleulate how much. The material damage to 
property insignificant compared with — it. 
Praflic piles up on both sides of the obstruction. and 
an inereasing number of employees are idle. Also the 
longer the delay the greater the hazard of more acci- 
dents, 

The railroads appreciate better than the public that 
safety is cheaper than wrecks, and do not hesitate at 
the expenditure of great sums for block-signal systems, 
These investments have saved many times their cost, 
but they do not put an end to wrecks. They have 
decreased the human element in’ railway operation, 
which is the weakest spot, but there is still a huge 
margin left for further improvement. The Board of 
Block-signal end Train Control is still seeking a 
mechanism which will not only signal the presence of 
danger ahead, but stop moving trains, and do it with- 
eut human ageney, without uncertainties, without the 
fallibility of complicated mechanism, and without. re- 
gard to weather conditions. When this is found the 
golden age of railroading will be at hand. 

According to data which have been compiled by 
transportation experts, less than two per cent. of all 
accidents on railroads are due to hidden or latent 
defeets or * acts of God; about thirteen per cent. are 
caused by the negligence of the public, and eighty-five 
per cent, are due to the negligence of employees. 

It is the opinion of the chief transportation experts 
of America that wreekless railroads will come when 
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A temporary wireless telephone station for operating trains 


reckless railroading goes. The oflicers of the railroads 
have not been idle while waiting for the improvement 
in safety devices. They have been busy attempting 
io educate their employees—to teach the human part 
of the great railroad machine to be more eflicient. 
They have been trying in one way and another to 
make their men take an increased interest in their 
work. By commendation and promotion they have 
striven to reward concentration of effort and to lift 
the railroad cmplovee’s task to a dignity that is 
higher than the questions of wages, discipline, or the 
interest of organized labor. The Union Pacifie Rail- 
road, for instance, for the last three years has had a 
bureau established solely to inerease the efliciency of 
its employees and prepare them to fill better jobs. 
The chief object of this bureau has been to eliminate 
lost motion—wasted energy, which is more expensive 
in large bodies of men than it is in machinery. Saving 
this waste is the broadest economy in railroading. It 
may be cut down somewhat by teaching men how to do 
their work intelligently and effectively. It may be 
eliminated when there is also continual ambition to 
excel. On the Union Pacifie this is stimulated by the 
knowledge that the railroad will not only reward the 
efforts of its men, but that it will do its utmost to 
educate them in their duties so that they may be able 
to climb up the ladder of promotion. Other railroads 
in other parts of the country in other ways are trying 
to teach their men what Napoleon told his soldiers— 
that every one of them carries in his knapsack a mar- 
shal’s baton, the possibility of becoming a commander. 


If it were simply a question of railroading by rule 
there would be no wrecks. There are rules to cover 
almost any emergency, just as there are laws for 
luman guidance and punishment in every contingency 
of life. Yet rules have not made a perfect railroad 
man any more than a multiplicity of laws has made a 
perfect citizen. Discipline among railroad men_ is 
almost as strict under normal conditions as it is in 
the army. Theoretically the book of rules is the Hoyle 
of the railroad game, and to go contrary to it is con- 
sidered as bad as blasphemy in a clergyman. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is hardly a 
trainman or engineer who makes a_ trip without 
violating one or more of the rules of the standard 
code. The constant ery of the operating department 
is to “ get the trains over the road,’ and this has to 
be done very often in defiance of the book of rules, 
time-card foot-notes, and extra bulletins. For the man 
who uses common sense without being careless there is 
nothing but praise. The one who sticks closely to 
the rules gets into trouble more or less. The proper 
knowledge of when and how to violate cast-iron rules 
where such a violation is safe and means expediting 
traffic is the fruit of years of actual experience and 
train service. It is just here, however, that the human 
clement steps in and is at its best—and its worst. 

Within the last vear or so a number of the big rail- 
roads have organized “Safety Departments.” These 
comprise a central safety committee, composed of 
high officials of various departments; on each operat- 
ing section there is a division committee, and at each 





























Two views of the underground switch-signal ‘‘ tower” at the Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


On the 


right is shown the tower director seated in front of the diagram of the,tracks on ground glass, the move- 


ment of trains being indicated thereon by lights. 
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On the left is shown the electric switch-signal system 
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big railroad shop there is a shop committee. These 
sub-committees report to the central organization. 
They are composed of department heads and of em- 
ployees of the rank and file. Every employee is ordered 
to report to a member of the nearest committee every 
unsafe condition or practice that he sees. It is then 
investigated and remedied. The men are educated by 
means of illustrated literature and lectures and by 
personal persuasion to avoid taking chances that will 
involve risk to themselves or to others. It is practi- 
cally a new educational departure in railroading, and 
already is showing good results. Some lines report 
that in the last six months their personal-injury cases 
have decreased twenty per cent. and that their wreck 
records have gone dcwn also. 

If every railroad employee had an equal amount of 
common sense, and could use it with equal effective- 
ness in every emergency, the human mechanism of a 
railroad would be as unfailing as its automatic 
machinery. But he has not. Therefore the railroad 
managers have had to choose the safer side. They 
have had to assume that the best men in the ranks of 
the various divisions of their army are as little to be 
relied upon and as lacking in judgment as the poorest. 
This has caused the making of stringent rules and 
also has brought about the surprise and efficiency 
tests which are the latest feature of modern rail- 
roading. 

These tests, which are to prove whether the rules 
are being obeyed or not, consist in surprising the 
engine and train men with the information that there 
is danger ahead—when there is not—and then seeing 
what they will do. The engineer or the trainman 
never knows when the test is coming. It is an exten- 
sion of the principle whereby a traveling auditor 
drops into a station unexpectedly and examines an 
agent’s accounts. Suddenly an engineer sees a block- 
signal set against him. An oflicer of the road is 
watching him from somewhere, but he does not know 
that. If he brings his train instantly to a stop, all 
is well. If he does not he is hauled up and punished 
for disobedience of orders. The train-order system is 
not much safer to-day than it was fifty years ago, but 
it safeguards such as these that have been slipped 
into the erevices here and there to prevent collisions 
and other accidents. Yet, notwithstanding this, every 
train-despatcher and every engineer has to figure on 
some one doing some foolish thing unexpectedly that 
he has no business to do. On the other hand, these 
surprise tests, in the hands of inefficient employees, 
may become far more dangerous than disobedience of 
orders. 

“T know of a surprise test made two or three years 
ago,” said an old locomotive engineer, “ where some 
young signal-engineer took a bad place’ to try the test 
on the engineer of a long train that had about twelve 
heavy cars on the rear without air, and light cars in 
the forward part. 

“They set the signal after the engine had passed the 
distance signal, and when the signal was set against 
him the engineer threw on his brakes suddenly and 
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stopped the train, so that the heavy cars in the rear 
piled up the light cars and threw them on the opposite 
track in front of a passenger-train going in the 
opposite direction. This ran into the wreck and 
killed the engineer. If it had become known that there 
was a surprise test that signal-engineer would have 
been landed in jail.” 

Even the signals themselves fail—about once in one 
hundred thousand times. 

“T was running a train on track one,” said an 
engineer not long ago, “and there was a local train 
on track three, and the signal behind it was clear. I 
had been taught that this could not happen. After 
1 reached the terminal I got another man and we 
went back. We saw four trains go through, and still 
that signal was clear. I went to the superintendent 
and told him. He called in the signal-engineer. He 
said: ‘That cannot happen. It is impossible for it to 
happen.’ 

“T said that it had happened, and T saw it. and I 
had two witnesses, but asked that the superintendent 
would send two more men to the signal and see if 
what I had reported was not true. They went out and 
came in and told him it was true. The magnets had 
been welded by lightning.” 

When an engineer runs by a signal, or when some 
other man concerned in the safety of a moving train 
violates a rule and has a narrow escape or causes 
an accident, he is disciplined by suspension without 
pay for a certain number of days or weeks, or by being 
discharged from the service. A suspension of this 
sort engenders the same spirit in an employee that it 
does in a man who is sent to the workhouse for thirty 
days. Discipline does not correct evils any more than 
a workhouse sentence reforms a criminal. The average 
trainman does not consider his job certain and has 
an innate feeling that something may happen to him 
any time that will cause his discharge any minute. 
It is this prevailing spirit which causes him to do his 
work with the idea of keeping within the rules of the 
company if he can, and covering up his mistakes, if 
possible, when trouble comes. It is also this spirit 
which makes the men misuse the machinery they have 
to work with so long as they ean do so without being 
found out. 

The man who is habitually careless is more feared 
by the railroad than anything else, and such men are 
being weeded out continually. Some railroad officials 
have advocated that the chanee-taker, whose careless- 
indifference, or neglect has caused injury to 
others, should be brought to a realization of his re- 
sponsibility—no matter what his position—by being 
punished under the statutory laws just as the ordinary 
criminal. 

It seems to be pretty well established that the 
general run of railroad employees are more or less in- 
different regarding the prevention of wrecks and 
minor accidents to equipment. ‘“ They do not of them- 
selves or among themselves take up this question 
further than merely as a matter of gossip,” says a 
division superintendent who has come up from the 
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ranks. “ They do not seem to think it is a question 
that they should bother themselves much about. To 
their notion the stopping of accidents is simply a 
matter for the management to look out for.” ; 

On the other hand, those in charge of the operation 
of the railroads have to depend on the reports of em- 
ployees in regard io the violation of ruies. Em 
ployees will not and cannot be compelled to report their 
associates; therefore the checking of negligence in 
that way seems a hopeless task. Yet unchecked eare 
lessness seems to be the root of the whole wreck mat- 
ter. It is the human element that “ falls down” when 
danger of disaster seems a remote contingeney—just 
as it is the human element that shows the utmost 
heroism when face to face with real peril. But in 
railroading being careful saves more lives than being 
courageous. 

The automatie machinery of the railroads is always 
careful. The semaphore, with all its various means of 
operation, has done great service in making railroad 
travel safer, but something more nearly perfect is 
needed to meet modern conditions. The visible signal 
en the track will some day give way to the visible 
and audible signal in the cab, with its accompaniment 
of the automatie stop. 

Telephoning from moving trains is still in its ex- 
perimental stage, though it is nearer a_ practical 
realization than it was a year ago. Two methods of 
accomplishing this have been worked out recently, with 
apparent success, under severe tests. Neither of them, 
however, is in regular use on any considerable portion 
of track. 

The first depends on a light third rail, whieh con- 
veys the signals, applies the brakes when necessary, 
and acts as a telephone wire. The engineer receives 
his information as to the condition of the track ahead 
from a green light which shows in his eab as long 
as the right of way is clear. If anything happens to 
break the current on the third rail the air-brakes are 
set automatically. Then a switch is thrown over and 


telephonie connection is established between the 
engineer in the cab and the nearest signal tower. This 


device has been tried on a twelve-mile stretch of track 
on an Eastern road and is said to have worked 
perfectly. 

The other method is already in daily use on about a 
hundred miles of a large system in the West. The 
road is equipped with block-signals. No third rail is 
required. The automatie machinery is relied upon to 
stop the train in the event of danger ahead. The 
engineer, however, is in constant touch with the des- 
patchers by means of a wireless telephone. If his 
train is stopped by the signals he ean find out in- 
stantly what the trouble is. If he meets with a 
trifling accident which causes him to halt his train 
until repairs are made, he ean report at once. This 
plan for safety is the result of a series of experiments 
that this particular railroad has been carrying on for 
several ‘years. As soon as it is perfeet—and it is said 
that it has stood up under every test so far—it will 
be put in use on the entire system. 
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SGOVERY nation of the world has its 
Cray) own distinctive newspapers. They 
ny J vary with the soil like wines of the 
country. Whilst there are certain 
general types to which books and 
magazines tend to conform, in the 
daily newspaper human nature de- 
clares its diversity. When I am in 
France I am astonished by the slight- 
ness of the newspaper and the apparent exclusive in- 
terest in aeroplanes. When I am in America I am 
astonished by its vastness and the variety of subjects 
designed to interest its readers. I am at first be- 
wildered by its form, just as the American reader is 
bewildered by the form of the English paper. But we 
soon get accustomed to headlines as we get accus- 
tomed to eye-glasses; and through the editorial lens 
we learn to focus the daily vision of the world. Tra- 
dition and custom count for much. The large, start- 
ling headlines of the American journal descend by 
direct inheritance from a period long prior to the Civil 
War. The sedate headlines which are still to be 
found in a few English papers descend from sedate 
mid-Victorian days. We can in time learn to find our 
Way among cryptograms or smudges, and to resent any- 
thing that takes another form. 

The American magazine differs from the American 
newspaper in this important respect, that it is a na- 
tional, and not a State journal; that it is broad and 
cosmopolitan, not local and restricted. For it is dis- 
tributed and read all over the States. It has to deal 
with questions in which all Americans are interested. 
It has sometimes an enormous circulation, far exceed- 
ing that of any American newspaper, and it could in 
some cases subsist upon circulation alone without 
the profit of advertisements. That is to say, some of 
the best popular magazines in America are rich enough 
to pay their contributors well, and sufficiently free 
from financial influences to be disinterested; and ap- 
pealing as they do to a widely scattered public, they 
must be broad and cosmopolitan. or at least national, 
in their treatment. 

The American newspaper, then, necessarily differs 
both from the American magazine and the English 
newspaper, in that it cannot be a completely national 
organ; it must be to some extent localized. The vast 
size of the States makes it impossible to distribute a 
daily paper over even a considerable fraction of the 
whole country. There is no single journal which can 
focus all the news of the country under a single per- 
spective, and lay its sheets daily before the inhabit- 
ants of every city, The only organized effort in this 











ENGLISH JOURNALIST 


BY R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


direction is that of the American, and as every one 
knows the Chicago American is not the same paper 
as the New York American, and the Boston American 
differs from both. Mr. Brisbane’s contributions may 
appear simultaneously all over the states, but for the 
most part the American which is produced in one city 
is necessarily a different paper from the American 
which is produced elsewhere. ‘Thus it is that every 
great city in the United States produces its own news- 
papers. Though New York is the metropolis, its papers 
have not the ascendency through America, or even 
a corresponding area in America, which London papers 
exercise throughout England. Philadelphia, near as it 
is to New York, has powerful journals of its own, 
which suffice to keep the New York papers out of the 
Philadelphia market. The distance which separates 
Boston from New York would in England be con- 
sidered no bar to the early distribution of a London 
halfpenny paper. But the one-cent papers of New 
York, arriving comparatively late in Boston, are sold 
in that city for three cents; and make no attempt to 
compete effectively with the journals produced on the 
spot. 

I cannot resist the conviction that it is the localiza- 
tion of papers, the present impossibility of their being 
national papers, which accounts for so many of their 
obvious defects. It partly accounts for their com- 
mercialism. It partly accounts for their inaccessibility 
to ideas. How little space is devoted even to polities. 
except at particularly exciting moments when Mr. 
Roosevelt may be on the war path! How great a 
space is devoted to businesses and corporations! The 
“leading article” or editorial is, a feature which no 
English morning paper has dared: to neglect; but the 
corresponding editorial page in America is generally 
far the worst part. Usually it is the part that is the 
worst written, and it is entirely lacking in authority. 
But f must quality this remark bv saying that it does 
not apply to the editorial page of the Evening Post— 
with which I should generally, as it happens, disagree 
--and that both the Philadelphia Bulletin and the 
Boston Transcript struck me as quite exceptional by 
the serious attention which they gave to their editorial 
pages and their special articles. Dramatic criticism in 
most papers resolves itself into stage gossip and per- 
sonalities: it is slightly inferior, T think. to the dra- 
matic criticism of English papers, and infinitely in- 
ferior to that of Paris. The literary columns, if not 
conspicuous by their absence, have generally the same 
characteristics as the dramatic columns; though I 
must again except two of the above-mentioned papers. 
The New York Times has an excellently arranged sup- 
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plement, but the criticism in it is not superior to that 
of the London Daily Telegraph or the Morning Post. 

To speak generally. editors who may happen to be 
men of broad, general ideas are not encouraged to apply 
those ideas to their papers. For the average daily 
journal does not exist to propagate ideas. In that 
direction its promoters have usually no special pride 
or ambition. They aré business men. Papers are the 
commodity in which they deal-—an elastie commodity 
which occasion 


on may subserve other business in- 
terests. It is their belief that the general public—the 


majority for which they cater—lemands constant sen- 
sation of the crudest kind; that it demands variety; 
that it detests continuity; that it prefers the language 
of slang to the English language. They eater, in faet. 
to every one who can read, to every one who has come 
under the spell of elementary education. They refuse 
to ignore the tastes of the most ignorant or even the 
most brutalized of readers, and they persuade them- 
selves that these are the majority. 

I am not attempting to disparage the motives of 
the American newspaper owner. His motives are just 
as good as those of the Englishman who is in the 
same position of power. The desire to win a title is 
certainly not nobler than the desire to increase a 
fortune. The commercial system of exploiting the 
coarsest tastes of the community is not one whit in- 
ferior to the system devised in England for exploiting 
the sentimentalism and the faddism of the public. I 
would rather see the frank exploitation of the de- 
pravity of New York than the insincere exploitation 
of what passes for “ conscience ” in England. 

But there is something of the same difficulty all the 
world over. Daily: papers are made for the democracy. 
By the way in which we run our papers we show to 
what extent we believe in our democraey, how far we 
trust its hydra heads. All the world over the journal- 
ist is doomed to be a combination of rhetorician and 
evnie, and if he is very cynical his rhetoric will be 
something to make angels weep. His rhetoric and 
his cynicism will be forced into the service of the jour- 
nalistie convention he inherits, and will support the 
estimate of the public which may be in vogue at the 
time. Perhaps the journalist of the future, in Europe 
and America, will be the revolutionary who tramples 
upon journalistie conventions, who will ascertain not 
what the public will tolerate, but what it needs and can 
willingly accept. Individual novelists have done this, 
in their sphere of fiction. Magazines have tentatively 
aimed at this in periodical literature. It still remains 
to be done, in England and America, in the sphere of 
daily journalism. 
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THE BLUE JAY’S NEST 


“Then that find a blue jays nest, if they looks 
herful, will sce a little stun in it. This stun is good 
luck, riches, aw health, Tf it touches the ground, tho’, 
it melts an’ is gone.’—The Old Lumberman. 

I 


N the valley soft shadows spread a 
veil of mystery over the buildings 
of the lumber-camp, through which 
the .weather-beaten gray of un- 
painted clap-boards shone as silver- 
bright as the fabled lining of dark 
: clouds. On the mountainsides, 
oD) stripped of spruce ‘by the relentless 
lumbermen, = the — quick - growing 
popple and white bireh uncurled baby leaves’ fresh 
from brown bud cradles—a mist of greenness. Above, 
saved by their inaccessibility, the spruce and balsam 
grew thick and black. outlining sharply, against the 
evening sky. the rugged contours of the ridges. 

Snow still lingered on the summits. The air breathed 
a vague sweetness—the earth’s unuttered sigh of relief 
from the winter’s strain. 

On a tedge, which the sun’s rays still reached, a boy 
sat looking out over the valley. His smooth chin 
rested in the hollow of one strong, brown hand, the 
other was clasped about his elbow, his moccasined 
feet dangled over space, a sheer drop of a thousand feet 
to the scarred slope below. In the absolute immo- 
hilitv of his splendid young body there was the same 
suggestion of wildness and vitality as in the pose of 
a listening deer—it required but the quiver of an eye- 
lash to wake it to pulsing life. 

Words and sounds are but tawdry spangles in the 
great silences: the she bear has but to raise her head 
and her cubs come seampering back to her savage 
protection. The boy shifted his body: infinitesimally 
and the movement, slight as it was, told a complete 
story. Something was coming quite noiselessly 
through the thick bird-cherry at the back of the cliff. 

The closely woven stems parted and a girl stepped 
out on the rock. She barely hesitated—time enough 
only for the boy to realize her presence, and then 
moving swiftly to him, slipped to a seat on the edge 
of the precipice and with unconscious imitation 
leaned her warm cheek against the palm of one hand 
and let her bare elbow rest in the other. 

The shadows were deepening. Darkness, which 
filled the valley like a velvet sea, hid the lumber camp. 
The misty green of the mountainsides was_ tinged 
with purple, the mountains themselves seemed to float. 
Far, far down thg slope, a stone, loosened by the win- 
ter’s frost, fell with the quick chink of two silver coins 
striking together. 

The boy spoke: 

itn hiv.’ 

The girl’s eyes flew to him: 

“It’s miles,” she said. 

“JT want to see the hull of it,” he continued, and. 
as though inspired by the sound of his own voice, 
“and bevant. T want a job out thar. I’m strong. I’d 
send money home,” he added, defiantly. 

The girl’s eyes were very dark and she was very 
still. The night was coming swiftly, and when she 
spoke her voice was low as though attuned to the 
shadows. 

“Why don’t vou go?” 

He moved impatiently. 

“You know I can’t get no start. T can’t leave maw. 
if I could get a start, get money to leave behind, I’d 
go, I'd go now.” 

The girl nodded comprehendingly. It was a ecommon- 
place: the tiny mountain farm, work in the lumber 
camp that bought the simple means of sustenance for 
the woman who lived high up in the forest clearing, 
a few stony fields to till, and then the same monoto- 
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nous story, repeating itself over and over again under 
the giant shadows of the mountains. Four vears had 
slipped by since his father drifted away on the spring 
drive and never returned. His mother waited always 
and hoped hopelessly, her one haunting fear that her 
son would follow in his father’s footsteps. 

The last rays of light were lingering on the moun- 
tain-tops as they slipped through the cherry bushes. 
At their very feet a blue jay rose with its harsh 
scream. The girl grasped the boy’s arm with a little 
cry. He shook her off good-naturedly, much as a large 
dog pushes away a puppy. 

“Vd like to find that nest with the stun you are 
always talkin’ *bout,” he laughed. “I could go ‘way 
then.” 

“We'll look for it to-morrow,’ 


I 

There is little to do ona mountain farm. A few days’ 
plowing with an old horse, for whom, later, hay must 
be cut that he may live; some firewood to be hauled 
and split, and then time, time unchecked and un- 
counted, flowing by like some smoothly worded para- 
graph, wind for commas, rain for semicolons, tempest 
for colons, and the changing season for the terminal 


’ she answered. 





She stood looking at the rude huddle of sticks 
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period; while always heat mounts from the valley and 
cold winds blow from the mountain-tops. 

The boy was not quite eighteen, a child of the great 
silences, strong as the everlasting mountains and un- 
consciously filled with the mysticism of wide spaces. 
It was this, perhaps. that carried him unscathed 
through the primitive vices of the lumber camp. He 
knew them, but they were no part of him; he shunned 
them as instinctively as he avoided the black-dotted 
berry of the poison sumae or forbore to crush the 
unhealthy, green-tinged skunk cabbage. Quite as 
simply he accepted the homage of the girl who left her 
numerous brothers and sisters in the valley and came 
up the mountain. Their companionship had spread 
over four years and she was as much a part of his 
lonely life as the drifting clouds or the deer that 
stopped to gaze at him—and as impersonal. 

The spring plowing was over, winter had broken 
carly, the potatoes were in the ground, and the garden 
‘sass ” was carefully tucked into the best wind-pro- 
tected corners. Corn would not grow on the moun- 
tain farm; the season was too short, the soil too poor, 
and the winds too riotous. There was little for the 
boy to do but to dream of the “ beyant.” 

The sun was hardly up before the boy and the girl 
found themselves on the ledge which had tacitly be- 
come their meeting-place. The whole day was before 
them. The treasures of the wilderness lay stretched 
at their feet. 

* Let’s find the nest,” she said, eagerly. 
just buildin’ now.” 

“T want trout,” he answered. 
wlien we get to the tunnel brook.” 

Unpretestingly she followed him down the moun- 
tain, slipping along a trail indicated only by the 
hardly perceptible break in’ the tree-trunks, and 
stopped, at the lower levels, to dig worms in an old 
pasture. The boy unearthed a hidden and dilapidated 
spade with which he turned over the sod, while the 
sirl picked up the wriggling earthworms and dropped 
them into a crude bait box. A robin teetered up and 
down at a respectful distance, contemplating with evi- 
dent satisfaction the larder which was being opened 
to him. A diminutive chickadee, with all the assurance 
of his race, perched on a near-by boulder. 

The girl tossed it half of a worm when she thought 
the boy was not looking, and, with true feminine tact, 
forbore to speak when he grunted contemptuously 
and suggested that, if she had to feed the birds, she 
might save something for the blue jays. 

They worked with surprising rapidity and mutual 
comprehension. Every movement of the boy found 
its supplement in the girl and in an incredibly short 
time the bait box was heaping full. 

Passing with hardly a glance over the turbulent 
stream. down which the logs had gone to the Connecti- 
cut—fish do not survive log-drives and dynamite—they 
stopped near the mouth of a small tributary. There 
two five-foot willow wands were eut, and with three 
feet of line and a sharp hook, the worm barely pro- 
truding over the barb, the tackle was complete. 

The water was still cold from the melting snow 
above. The trout struck once, like lightning, and 
then were gone. These two, however, were masters of 
their art, and the basket was rapidly filling with fish 
of fair size. 

Always the stream grew smaller as they mounted 
through the notch in the mountains, until at last, at 
the edge of a faint clearing, it was barely a_foot 
across, its tiny pools scattered at wide intervals. Here, 
too, the character of the forest changed; a heavy 
erowth of spruce, hemlock, and yellow birch was inter- 
mingled, and the popple and white birch had dis- 
appeared. 

Tt was high noon when the boy and girl reached the 
edge of the clearing, their basket brimming with fish. 


* Birds are 


“Tt will be warm 

















Protected from the wind, they nevertheless sought the 
sunlight and were soon engaged in cleaning the fish 
and cooking them on green birch twigs over a hot fire. 
They shared their labors and equally disposed of an 


astonishing number of trout. The meal over, the fire 
quenched—too well they knew what a careless spark 
might mean to the forest—they lay back with that 
absolute content which comes only from food hungrily 
eaten in the open air. 

A chipmunk rustled in the leaves. Far away a 
drummer partridge began his pompous serenade. A 
doe, on the mountainside, whistled shrilly to her 
fawn. Suddenly, raucous with temper, the scream of 
a blue jay broke from the tree-tops. 

The girl sat up quickly. 





“There’s that jeaselv bird of yours,” said the 
hoy. 
“You’re the one who wants it, not me.” she an- 


swered, quickly. 

Something in her voice jarred on his drowsy comfort. 
With an unconscious mental resentment at the neces- 
sity for movement, he turned on his arm and looked 
at her. 

She was sitting bolt-upright, her lips half parted, 
her eyes fixed on nothing. her frankly uncorseted young 
bosom rising and falling rapidly beneath her coarse 
blouse. Had the boy known it, she was wonderfully 
beautiful, like a wood nymph, a creature of the forest, 
child of the warm sunshine and pure silences. 

Some hint of this reached him vaguely, however, in 
resentment at the heavy brown lock of hair that sud- 
denly escaped from the somewhat untidy pile at the 


back of her head and momentarily hid her face. The 
spell broke with her voice: 
“There might be a stun. They say there is. There 


are lots of blue jays and no one ain’t found no nest. 
That’s funny, ain’t it? If there was a stun you could 
sell it for... for a hundred dollars, maybe, and 
then you could go out beyant.” 

The boy nodded. 

“That would be enough. I could work and go all 
over the world. I’m strong,” he said. 

“Yes, you’re strong,” she admitted. 
you do?” 

* First I'd earn a big stake of money, then I’d get 


“What would 


a fur coat and a ‘driver, like the walkin’ boss. [’d— 
I’d be a man,” he concluded, somewhat lamely. 
“Would you smoke cigars.” she asked, “and get 


hot-real drunk like the walkin’ boss does?” 

“Suppose so.” he assented, dubiously. not quite 
liking the prespect, but recognizing necessary manly 
attributes. 

* You’d send money back to your maw?” 
breathlessly. 

“You bet, and Pd find paw and send him back too. 
Maw’d like that better nor money.” 

They fished the brook down again 
stream equally divided the booty. 
down and the boy up the mountain. 

As he climbed through the close 
clear hail came to him from below. 

“We'll find that nest vet,” it said. 


Ill 

The days lengthened out into long summer evenings. 
the dogwoods were a riot of bloom, and the few gnarled 
and senile apple trees, planted in the valley, looked as 
though flights of fairies were resting on their hoary 
branches. 

The boy and girl wandered over the mountain or, 
with instinctive caution, carefully avoiding all human 
habitation, explored the valley. 

There were a million things to see, a thousand 
mysteries to solve. and endless forest happenings to be 
discussed, coming back always to fascinating surmises 
about the blue jay’s nest. 

The vixen who made her den under the shadow of 
the precipice was carefully marked down with her 
prospective family and mate as prey when winter 
should have made fox fur of value; the baby owls, 
whose life began before the snow had gone, huddled 
comically on the edge of their unsavory nest in their 
insatiable desire for food. only to find that the noise 
which so resembled the clack of a parent’s beak came 
from the ridiculously laughing human beings below; 
even the secretive and discreet wood-duck found eyes 
as bright as her own peering down on her as she sat 
‘frozen’ on her nest. 

With such adventures and interests the days fairly 
flew. There was always something left unseen, always 
some expedition left unfinished. 

The acme of excitement was reached when, in wan- 
dering unusuaily far afield, they came upon the unmis- 
takable tracks of a bear. The day was too far gone 
for further investigation, but an enthusiastie expedi- 
tion was planned for the morrow. 

It was still dark when the boy and the girl met on 
the precipice, two shadows, one of which carried the 
woodman’s only necessity—a rifle. A few whispered 
words and they started up the mountain. The little 
cool wind, which heralds dawn, blew down on them 
as they crossed the next to highest ridge and went 
down into the virgin spruce. 

As light eame they picked up the tracks where they 
had found them the day before, and sat down close to- 
gether, on a large rock, to eat a rude meal. 

“Do you reckon it’s a he?” whispered the girl. 

“Don’t know,” he answered; *“ hope so.” 

“You won’t shoot if it’s a she?” 

“Not ‘less I have to, ‘less she chases us.” 

“You won’t hurt the cubs if she has any? 
hever seen none.” 

The boy laughed guardedly and shook his head. 
They took up the trail. 

From the place where they had found them, the edge 
of a brook. the tracks ran plainly for a mile or so 
and then were lost on a rim of rock that surrounded 
a dip in the topography. It was a mere dimple on 
the mountain’s cheek, a very heavily wooded bowl about 
half a mile across. 

They followed the edge, silent as shadows. peering 
into the woods below, until they had all but circled 
it, when the girl, with a quick intake of breath, drew 
him down to the rocks beside her. Together they peered 
into the spruce and fifty feet below found the object 


she asked. 


and at the main 
The girl started 


second growth a 


T ain’t 
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of their search. A great she bear lay in the scooped- 
out side of a rotten hemlock log, two fat cubs asleep 
against her belly. She lay half-turned from them, up 
wind, her great head swaying as if reading some Mar- 
coni message from the slight breeze. A dip in the air- 
current brought her some taint of the watchers. She 
was on her feet so quickly that the eye could not follow 
the movement, and, spilling the cubs without cere- 
mony, circled about, her nose high in air and her little 
eyes examining every nook and cranny of the cliff. 
The cubs after one involuntary squeal huddled beneath 
her. The boy and girl held their breath. For fully 
live minutes she stood sampling each wisp of wind, 
and then, apparently reassured, relaxed and sank back 
into the hollow which fitted her great body, a move- 
ment which the cubs instantly interpreted as an in- 
vitation to breakfast. 

* Ain’t she a bull!” whispered the boy. 
Them cubs is like kittens,” breathed the girl. 
An’ fat as a hog.” 
*Spose the he is around?” 
‘No, no,” hissed the boy; 
‘em.” 

They watched in strained silence ten minutes more, 
not daring to move, then the boy cautiously raised his 
rifle and lowered it—on the scene below. He did not 
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* she’d be afraid he'd eat 





to be followed by the raucous cry of a blue jay in 


midair. Her heart nearly ceased beating as she 
cautiously approached. There was a rustle in the 


branches, and not five feet above her the mother blue 
jay left the nest. 

For a long time she stood looking at the rude huddle 
of sticks. A bird came back, perched on a near-by tree, 
and was gone. The nestlings raised hungry heads, all 
mouth and throat, and demanded food. 

Here was the “ beyant” for the boy. In the nest lay 
the talisman that would open the gates to * good luck 
an’ riches,” the kev to the world that would make 
him a man with a “driver” like the walkin’ boss, a 
fur coat, and furnish him real manly dissipations— 
and would take him from her forever. With a 
she fled down the mountain. 

Above, the boy, a lonely figure, was waiting on the 
ledge. 


sob 


IV 
The wind came and blew away the night. Sunbeams 
hurried down and thirstily drank up the dew. The 
crickets and tiny grass-dwellers thawed out from the 
torpor of the cool night and all began to sing at once 
because they were glad. 
Slowly the girl went up the mountain trail, her eyes 
very bright, her head high. 
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She was sitting bolt-upright, her lips 


intend to shoot; the girl knew that he did not intend 
to shoot. 

“Bet I 
whispered. 

“No, no!” gasped the girl and put out a restraining 
hand. 

To the tenseness of his position the touch on his arm 
added just the final tension. His finger tightened 
on the trigger, the muzzle jerked up, and the heavy 
bullet went hurtling through the tops of the spruces. 

With a roar of fear and anger the beast was on her 
feet, the frightened cubs herded behind her. For a 
moment she hesitated and seemed about to charge up 
the cliff, and then turned and, driving her cubs before 
her, with ineredible rapidity for so large an animal 
disappeared in the heavy growth. 

The boy’s face was crimson as he faced the wide- 
eyed girl. 

“You’re jeasely smart, ain’t ve?” he said, through 
clenched teeth, and. turning, took the back trail. the 
girl, trying in vain to control her sobs, following. 

It was barely noon and their day of happiness was 
done! 

In the afternoon the girl slipped into the woods. 
She did not intend to go up the mountain. but circled 
to the right. climbing slowly. Imperceptibly she edged 
over toward her usual trail, until, with feminine self- 
deception, she tried to persuade herself that she was 
surprised to find it only a few rods away. As she 
hesitated a flash of blue darted from a young spruce, 
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could drill them two cubs to onee.” he 






half parted, her eyes fixed on nothing 


Slowly the boy came down the mountain trail, his 
eves dark with thought, his head bent. 

She tlew to him. flushed and excited. 

“Tve found it. I’ve found it, not a rod from here.” 
she eried, “the blue jay’s nest.” 

“You still thinkin’ of that?” he asked, listlessly. 

* Thinkin’? I’ve found it.” 

He followed her from the trail to the young spruce. 
Two flashes of blue left the tree and two blue jays, 
bristling with excitement, perched on a_popple a 
hundred yards away. 

“There! there!” She pointed at the nest. 

The boy never took his eves from her. Her mouth 
was trembling, her breath came quickly, her eyes had 
the dewy sweetness of violets. 

“Get the stun.” she begged. “ Don’t drop it. You 
can have everything you want. I ain’t even looked.” 

“ An’ T can go *way an’ be rich, an’ never come 
back?” he asked. 

The light died from her eyes. 
forward, nearly touching him. 

“You want to go so jeasely bad,” she whispered. 

“ Hell!” -choked the boy. His arms went out and 
gathered her in like a tired bird, he felt the sweet. 
warm pressure of her body against him, and as his 
lips met hers-he knew he had found the “ beyvant.” 

Two blue jays returned noiselessly to their nest. 
They knew they had escaped a great peril, but some 
subtle woodland instinct told them that. though dis- 
covered, they need never again fear for their home. 


Blinded, 


she leaned 
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SONS BS seamed 
LEAST OF HIS MERCIES 


EN and women of a dozen races and a score of 
M languages and dialects come and go in the big 
savings banks of New York, and the clerks are 

masters of many tongues. Some of them go so far as 
to guess a depositor’s race by his appearance, and 
greet him in his native speech. These polyglots find it 
quite possible to make mistakes, though, as young Mr. 
Cashdollar, of the People’s Home Savings Bank in 
the Bowery. learned the other day to his discomfiture. 

A short, stout, blue-eyed old fellow with curly, 
reddish-yellow hair came to the desk of the paying 
teller, and Mr. Cashdollar, without waiting to be asked. 
pushed out a withdrawal blank to him. ‘Fhe old fellow 
filled it out to the effect that he wanted forty dollars. 
and pushed it back under the grating for payment. 

“You haven’t signed it,” said Mr. Cashdollar. 

The yellow-haired old fellow looked as if he didn’t 
hear, 

“You'll have to sign your name,” 
dollar. 

The old fellow favored him with a bovine stare from 
his blue Teutonic-looking eyes. 

* Unterschreiben! Unterschreiben !” 
cried loudly, pointing at the blank. 

hier, bitte—” 
“Tiowld on, yoong man,” the old fellow interrupted 
him: “sa-a-ay, Oi may be a little deef, but thanks 
be to God, Oi'm not Dooteh!” 
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said Mr. Cash- 


Mr. Cashdollar 
* Untersechreiben 


Si¢ 


THE RURAL PHILOSOPHER 

“QO coursr | approve of a collidge eddication.” said 
the Rural Philosopher, “but all the same ye can’t 
teach a boy how to hoe taters with a piece o’ chalk 
an’ a blackboard, any more’n a gal kin larn how to 
make the kind o’ pies her mother useter make by 
lissenin’ to a seeries o’ lectures on the Humor of the 
Ancient Greeks. Farmin’ by long-distance tellyphone 
hain’t plowed no fields, nor harrered nothin’ but yer 
feelin’s yit.” 


CHEAP AT THE 
“ Brut.” said Mr. Doyghhead, “when the R. F. D. 
man, comes around this mornin’ tell him T want to 
see him, will ye? [’'m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ some o’ them 
new-fangled parcel-posts the gov’ment’s sellin’ fer thet 
new fence around the chickin run. They say they 
come to about two cents a pound, *nd thet’s cheaper’n 
cuttin’ ’em.” 


PRICE 


THE 

“WHAT good are 
ated father. 

“What good am I?” 


ECONOMIC VIEW 
you anyhow?” roared the exasper- 


retorted the lad. * Why, dad, 


I’m a consumer, and I'd like to know what would 
hecome of the farmers if there weren’t any con- 
sumers?” 

And the old man went out into the barn and 


thrashed the wheat within an inch of its life. 


AS TO THE BOYS 

“Va-as,” said Uncle Zeke, with a smiling glance 
over the hardy youngsters that constituted his dearest 
crop. “ boys is pee-culiar. IT notice thet when we hev 
buckwheat cakes fer breakfast Bill’s allers to be found 
on deck lookin’ after his share as keerful as a mother- 
hen after her chicks. When the corn-cake’s on the 
table an’ the punkin’s in the pie, as the poet might 
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SEEING THINGS 


ha’ said, my boy Mose ain’t any too back’ards in 
claimin’ his share, and on them pop’lar occasions when 
the hard cider’s bein’ passed around, an’ the jug gits 
to Sammy, ye kin hear his share a-gurglin’ down his 
throat until ve begin to worry some about your own, 
ef so be ye hain’t had it yit. But they’s one share 


fe 


“EVID WV Ree 


AT 2 A.M. 

SHE: We WAD A VERY IMPORTANT COMMITTEE MEET- 
ING AT THE CLUB TO-NIGHT, 

HE: Dip you WIN oR LOSE, 


AND HOW MUCH? 


they’s allers willin’ to give up to each other with a 
smnilin’ face like the kind-hearted generous little cusses 
they be.” 

* And what is that?” asked the visitor. 

“The plowshare!” roared Unele Zeke, with a wink 
at the boys, who nodded their approval of the old 
man’s sentiments like the good filial youths they 
were, 


A VALUABLE INFLUENCE 

“T TELL ye,” said the grizzled old veteran of the 
farm, with a broad grin on his face, “ these here 
lectures they give before them sassiety people up to 
town on the subject o’ farmin’ is mighty fine. My 
darter Mandy attended 2 dozen of ’em up to New York 
while she was visitin’ thar last winter, and by Gorry, 
what she don’t know about manicurin’ a cow’s hoofs, 
raisin’ water-lilies, and graftin’ roses on cabbidges 
so’s ye kin cook the cabbidges in a small city flat with- 
out attractin’ the attention o’ the Board o’ Health, 
hain’t wuth listenin’ tew.” 


A PLENTIFUL STOCK 
Tur Prodigal had returned, and was trying to justify 
himself. 
“Of course I’ve been a failure,” he said, resentfully. 


* But how could I have been otherwise? You can’t 
get anywhere in this world to-day without pull. 


Wherever you look it’s pull, pull, pull,—nothing but 
everlasting pull. In polities, it’s pull. In literature 
you can’t get anybody to look at your stuff unless 
vou have pull. In business if you haven’t pull you 
might as well put up the shutters before you begin— 
and where could I, the unknown, nameless, insignifi- 
cant son of a farmer like you, dad, get any pull?” 

“ That’s all right, Sammy.” said the old man. “ Ye 
done wise to come right back here This is jest the 
place to git what ye need You go out in the truck- 
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PREHISTORIC DAYS 


garden behind the barn, and ve'll find a year’s supply 
0’ pull waitin’ for ye right thar among them there 
weeds.” 


BIFF! 
(With Apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 
Ir you can just darn socks when all about you 
Are playing bridge, and grinning hard at you, 
While Suffragettes with sneers and jeerings flout you 
Because you like the job you have to do: 
If you can smile the while your younger sister 
Has beaux galore, and you sit by the wall, 
And when you feel the green-eyed monster’s blister 
Don’t ever show it outwardly at all; 


If you can pass a groaning bargain-table, 
And never even pause to glance at it: 
If you can go to teas and ’mid the babel 
Give not one thought to how your garments fit: 
If vou can hear a tid-bit rarely naughty 
Any never whisper it to any one; 
If you can greet a glance that’s cold and haughty 
With smiles as fresh as shimmers from the sun: 


If you can bear to hear the words you’ve spoken 
Twisted and turned for table-talk at teas, 

In such a way that friendships long are broken 
By gossips active as a pack of fleas; 

If you can cook such pies as once your mother 
In days of old was always said to bake, 

And satisfy a husband, son, or brother, 
With any gol-derned thing your fingers make; 


If you can greet your husband home returning 
With smiles, no matter what a slob he is, 

And quench within your every natural yearning 
To heip along some' silly fad of his: 

If vou can sing while he is raising thunder, 
And when he rages keep your temper mild— 

Well, truly, dear, you'll be a perfect wonder, 
And what is more, you'll be a joke, my child. 

Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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THE NEW GOWN 


SHE: Ir WAS A GREAT BARGAIN. THEY CUT IT "WAY 
DOWN. 
HE: Asour ONE-THIRD OFF. WASN'T IT? 
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Sophye Barnard in ‘‘ The Man With 
Three Wives,” at Weber & Fields’ 



































Vivian Rushmore in “ The Lady 
of the Slipper,” at the Globe 

















Sara Allgood, with 
the Irish Players 














Else Alder, the Berlin musical comedy 
favorite, who will appear in America soon 





























Eithnee McGee, with 
the Irish Players 




















Doris Keane and William Courtenay 
in “‘Romance,” at Maxine Elliott’s 


A scene from T. C. Murray’s tragedy, “ Birthright,” as given by the Irish Players at Wallack’s. The 
players, from left to right, are: Eileen O’Doherty, Sydney Morgan, J. M. Kerrigan, and Fred O’Donovan 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


WHAT THE THEATERS ARE OFFERING 
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FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Income Tax and the Market 





FAR FROM HURTING THE PRICE OF SECURITIES, THE IMPOSITION OF AN INCOME TAX MAY BE 
EXPECTED TO EXERT A STRONG INFLUENCE ON THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE OF SECURITY VALUES 


SoSEMARKABLE indeed is the change 
eee which has taken place in Wall 
Street’s attitude toward the income 
tax during the four years that the 
various state legislatures have been 
voting on the necessary constitution- 
syal amendment. When the measure 
>was first seriously brought forward 
it was received by the ‘ Street” 
with undisguised disapproval, later, when it passed 
Congress and was submitted to the states for ratifica- 
tion, arousing a storm of hostile criticism. Now, four 
years later, when the last state necessary has sig- 
nified its approval of the amendment and a tax on 
incomes has become a practical certainty, the financial 
community wags its head approvingly, quite as 
though it had been in favor of the thing all along. 
Of the hostile comment and bitter criticism aroused 
by the measure when it was first prepared there has 
been practically none. By all means let’s have an 
income tax has been the drift of the comment of the 
investment-distributing houses. From the standpoint 
of the security markets it is the best thing that could 
possibly happen. 

Is it simply a calm acceptance of the inevitable, a 
determination to put the best possible face on the 
thing. or is it that this matter of a direct tax on 
incomes has been studied more carefully and found 
lacking in those elements destructive to security 
values harped upon to such an extent at the time 
the preposition was first made? The latter hypothesis 
would seem to be the more reasonable. Wall Street 
has never been noted for the grace with which it bows 
to the mevitable, or to anything else, for that matter. 
If the “Street” felt naw about the income tax as 
it felt only a couple of years ago, ratification by 
states or no ratification, the voice of lamentation 
would be heard loud in the land. No, it may safely 
be assumed that the reason for the change isn’t that 
the levying of an income tax is regarded as inevitable 
and so to be received with the best possible grace. Far 
more reasonable is the supposition that during the 
time that state legislatures all over the country have 
heen voting on the proposed amendment, the bearing 
of an income tax. on the security market has been 
carefully gone into and, naturally enough, found very 
different from the bugaboo at first paraded by the 
measure’s opponents. 

Levy an income tax yielding large revenue and you 
open the way for ruthless reduction of the tariff 
schedules—that was the bogey’s first grimace. Pro- 
vide the government with enough revenue so that it 
doesn’t need its present income from customs, was the 
cry, and you'll get the kind of tariff revision that 
will give American business a blow from which it 
will never recover. Then what will happen to the 
price of stocks and bonds? 

Let us look a little into that. The danger, it is 
claimed, is that the imposition of an income tax will 
vield the government a big revenue, thus putting the 
party in power in a position where it can work havoe 
among the tariff schedules without being incon- 
venienced by the resulting loss of income. Untie the 
hands of the President and Congress, in other words, 
and all you can hope for is something resembling 
what happened when the bull made the acquaintance 
of the china-shop. As long as the government “ needs 
the money” “safe and sane” revision of the tariff 
is possible. With enough money from an income tax 
coming in to offset the loss from reduced customs 
“safe and sane” revision isn’t possible. 

That such an idea “took hold” two or three years 
ago is understandable enough, but that in view of 
what has happened since, politically, there should 
he any one who still thinks that way seems queer 
indeed. As a matter of fact, there are not a great 
many people of intelligence at present expressing 
themselves as of the opinion that the reduction of the 
tariff will be carried on in any other than a careful 
and scientifie way. There are plenty of protectionists 
who think the tariff is all right as it is and that to 
lower it at all would be a mistake, but even here the 


admission is general that whatever reducing is done 
is going to be done in a way calculated to hurt busi- 
ness to the least possible extent. 

For, aside from the high character of the President- 
elect, the fact must not be lost sight of that there 
has been a big change in the country’s business life 
since the Democratic party was last in power, and 
that the attitude toward the tariff of a Democratic 
Congress of to-day is necessarily very different from 
the attitude of a Democratic Congress of twenty or 
thirty years ago. To real downward tariff revision 
the party is pledged and real downward tariff re- 
vision we are bound to get; but the fact that a 
Democratic administration is doing the revising is 
nowadays not the slightest reason for believing that 
it will be done in anything but the most careful and 
conservative way. 

No, in the fact that the receipt of liberal revenues 
from the income tax will open the way to tariff re- 
vision there is nothing for business or the markets 
to fear. Quite the contrary. With the government 
assured of necessary revenue, the job of rearranging 
the tariff schedules on an equitable basis can be gone 
at in all the more deliberate manner. 

The other thing about a tax on incomes which, it 
has been claimed, would hurt the price of securities 
is the lessening of their net yield to the purchaser. 
The tax, when it is once levied, will, of course, include 
revenue from whatever source derived—from bonds 
owned just as much, for instance, as from a salary 
or an interest in a business. That, it is contended, 
will make securities less desirable from an investment 
standpoint. Jt means, in the first place, that the net 
yield will be reduced and, in the second place that 
with dividends and interest taxed before they ever 
get to the share and bond holder at all, evasion of the 
tax on money so invested will be all but impossible. 

Human nature is frail and the second of these con- 
tentions may have something in it, but in the first 
one there is mighty little force. Suppose, for instance, 
that the income tax, when it goes into force, calls 
for the payment of one per cent. on an income of, 
say, $5,000. This amount, we will assume, comes 
from a fund of $100,000 invested in a hundred one- 
thousand-dollar 5-per-cent. bonds, each bond thus 
contributing $50. Imposition of an income tax of 
one per cent. ($50 on the amount in question) would 
reduce the yield of each of the hundred bonds to 
$49.50. The “basis,” therefore, would be 4.95 per 
cent. instead of 5 per cent. 

To a savings-bank or an insurance company or some 
other institution which buys bonds in big blocks a 
change of .05 per cent. in the interest basis might 
make a difference, but not with the ordinary investor. 
In these days of high-living costs he wants. of course, 
to get all the income he can, but if a bond suits his 
requirements otherwise he is not apt to object to it 
because the annual income is $49.50 instead of $50. 
That in the vast majority of cases, it must be ad- 
mitted, would make very little difference. 

So much for possible adverse effects. Now, how 
about the constructive side—is there any way in which 
the imposition of an income tax will work in favor 
of the markets and of security prices? 

Decidedly there is. This proposed tax, it must be 
borne in mind, is not to be added to taxes already 
existing, but is designed largely to take their place. 
So used have most of us become to the tariff that we 
no longer appreciate what a very heavy tax upon the 
country the tariff is. The average man who buys a 
suit of clothes, for instance, has some sort of an idea 
that because there is a high protective tariff on wool 
the suit may be costing him a little more than it 
otherwise would. In very few instances has he any 
distinct idea of how many dollars he is actually being 
mulcted for the benefit of somebody else. But because 
he doesn’t realize it he doesn’t get the suit for any 
less money. The excess he pays here and on the 
other tariff-protected articles he buys aggregates a 
really very considerable sum—a sum far in excess of 
any income tax that will ever be imposed to take 
the place of this extortion. 


What has all that to do with security values? 
Simply this: As it is now the average citizen is 
being heavily taxed through the operation of the 
tariff—indirectly, but none the less surely. He will 
be taxed, too, when the tariff schedules are cut down 
to a reasonable point and the government collects a 
certain percentage of his income, but what he will be 
paying then will be very much less than what he is 
paying now. If, under present conditions, his income 
and his expenditures just balance, under the new 
conditions there will be a surplus at the end of the 
year. And just that difference, while it may not 
figure out as very much in individual cases, does mean 
a big aggregate for the country which will be avail- 
able for investment in securities. 

Can there be any doubt that an income tax of one 
per cent., or even of two or three per cent. for that 
matter, would be less of a strain on thegaverage man’s 
income than the amount at present taken out of it 
by the tariff tax? An income tax of one per cent. 
on $5,000 would mean an annual charge of $50. 
Consider the expenditures of the five-thousand-dollar- 
a-vear man for articles on which an exorbitant tariff 
at present exists. Fifty per cent., forty per cent., 
sixty per cent.—that is what in only too many cases 
he is paying extra for what he buys. How much 
does it aggregate in the course of a year? Fifty 
dollars? A great many times fifty dollars, certainly. 
A tax several times larger than any there is any likeli- 
hood of being adopted would take less money out of 
the average income than the present tariff schedules 
take out of it. 

But from where, then, if taxes are going to be 
lightened this way, is the money to run the govern- 
ment coming from? Aggregate taxes are not going 
to be lightened; they are simply going to be reap- 
portioned. As it stands now the small man, through 
the working of the tariff, is contributing a dispro- 
portionate share. When the tariff is cut down and 
replaced with a tax on incomes that will no longer 
be the case. The man of moderate means will pay 
less and the man of wealth will pay more. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the result will 
be an increase in the amount of money actually avail- 
able for investment in securities. If the government 
takes just as much money out of the country as it 
did before, it may be argued, there will be neither 
any decrease nor increase in the amount available. 
That, however, doesn’t take into account the fact that 
the money which will be saved by the great middle 
class will flow into investment securities to a far 
greater extent than the money now being saved by 
persons of large means. Easily enough can the bur- 
den of such moderate taxation as is necessary in this 
country be shifted upon those best qualified to bear it, 
and that without in the least impairing their security- 
buying power. 

Another favorable feature of the proposed tax from 
a security market standpoint is that it will bring in 
a lot of small buyers who heretofore have never had 
anything left over to invest. And that, of course, 
means real absorption—the purchase of securities, not 
for the purpose of turning them over at a profit, but 
of locking them away for permanent investment. So 
far as price is concerned, that is an important con- 
sideration. A house putting out an issue of bonds 
would rather see a single $1,000 piece locked up in 
the strong-box of a genuine investor than $10,000 
wortn sold over and over again speculatively. 

Wide distribution of securities, too, is a most fa- 
vorable influence in that it tends to bring about a 
more reasonable attitude on the part of the public 
toward the corporations. ‘To no small extent is the 
hard time which the railroads and industrial com- 
panies have been having during the past six or eight 
years due to the relatively limited number of persons 
financially interested in them. That is a condition 
which statistics as to share and bond holders show 
has been greatly improved during the past year or 
two, and in which the adoption of an income tax 
measure is going to bring about further considerable 
improvement. 





ENGLAND'S WELSH TAXMASTER 


(Continued from page 10) 

him hold that somewhat worldly and eynical assembly 
spellbound by a powerful and pathetic sketch of social 
misery. Few men are more sensitive to the poverty 
and wretchedness and gloom in which the masses of 
the people dwell, and few are more apt or more skilled 
in making the House uncomfortable by reminding it of 
their existence, 

It took but a few years for Mr. Lloyd George to 
stamp himself on the House of Commons as a master 
of Parliamentary strategy and a daring, brilliant, 
hiting swashbuckler of debate, the only man, indeed. 
on the Liberal side who could stand up to Joseph 
Chamberlain and return him blow for blow undis- 
mayed. He had from the first the three indispensable 
qualifications for political suecess—courage, the in- 
communicable gift of seizing the occasion and attract- 
ing notice, and, lastly, an unwearied assiduity. He 
has risen in the national legislature, just as he rose 
outside it, by his own unaided merit. In many ways 
I do not know a man, except John Burns, who is more 
typical of the wholesome revolution that is passing 
over English life and polities—a revolution that is 





gradually throwing open careers to talent and caus- 
ing men to be judged by what they are and by 
what they do and not by the non-essentials of birth 
or position or wealth. The long distance, so quickly 
and buoyantly traversed, from an obscure solicitor- 
ship in Wales to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
is an object-lesson in the realities of democracy from 
which young England may draw all the inspiration it 
needs. 

But democracy is the “note” of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s personality as well as of his career. He is 
one of the cheeriest and most approachable of men. 
Merely to tatch a glimpse of him as he walks rapidly 
through the lobbies, with life and vivacity speaking 
in every movement—a small, well-knit man, with long 
hair, now touched with grav, brushed back in waves 
from a broad and powerful forehead, features in 
which strength and sensitiveness, good humor and 
resolution, are blended in an almost poetic pallor, 
large flashing eyes that talk even when the lips move 
not, and an ever-ready smile of extraordinary sweet- 
ness—is to know him for the hearty, genuine, genial, 
good fellow he is. Frankness and a_ captivating 
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camaraderie flame from him. I can imagine no man 
less capable of cultivating the English habit of con- 
descension or of working up a “ manner,” or of affect- 
ing to be bored or overweighted by the responsibilities 
of office. If he has any pose it is to have no pose at 
all, to be modern and emancipated to the fingei-tips, 
to let nothing stand in the way of the prompt and 
efficient discharge of business. Like all good fighters, 
there is nothing petty or malicious about him. He 
believes profoundly in himself, in Wales, and in facts; 
and I have heard him renew a debate in the House 
with an almost uncanny detachment, praising oppo- 
nents with a large and generous appreciation it was 
good to listen to, and estimating the efforts of those 
on his own side with a just and wholly impersonal 
recognition of their value or their defects. The glow 
and zest and responsiveness of his nature, his candid, 
pouncing mind, the wholesome boyish streak that runs 
through all he says and does, the infectious freshness 
of his talk and outlook, his whole air of blithe and 
sympathetic vitality, combine to make him, if not the 
greatest, at any rate the most remarkable personality 
in British polities to-day. 
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The Largest Reptile 


THE German expedition equipped by the 
Geologic-Paleontological Institute of the 
University of Berlin, which has been two 
years in the field in German East Africa, 
has just announced, through Dr. Edward 
Hennig of the expedition, the discovery of 
huge limb bones, vertebrie, the skull, and 
other parts of the world’s largest reptile 
called gigantosaurus. This mighty creat- 
ure is estimated, from the height and size 
of the bones excavated, to have been 160 
feet long. This is just double the length 
of the diplodocus of the United States. 
The latter, along with the well-known 
skeleton of brontosaurus, from Wyoming, 
sixty-six feet long and sixteen feet high, 
now in the Museum of Natural History, 
New York, previously held the supremacy 
for size and length. 

The new giant East African dinosaur 
was herbivorous, living in the waters. Its 
neck and limbs appear to have been twice 
as long as, and a good deal thicker than, 
those of the diplodocus. The locality 
where the bones of the monster giganto- 
saurus were discovered is the Tendaguru 
region of German Fast Africa. <A force 
of five hundred negroes was employed to 
dig out the bones. Some of the bones 
were so heavy as to require twenty-five 
men to carry them across the country, a 
march of about five days along the native 
trails to the seaport of Lindi. The scene 
of this particular find was the hill of 
Tendaguru, less than 100 feet high, iso- 
lated on a high, thickly wooded plateau 
about 650 feet above the sea. It is in 
the midst of an extensive dinosaur ceme- 
tery. The dinosaur remains are found in 
three distinct layers of soft shale, about 
500 feet in thickness, along the stream 
of Mbenkuru, separated from one another 
by hard, coarse-grained sandstone. Each 
division has its own characteristic types 
of remains. ‘The middle division was 
found to yield the most abundant material 
and the largest specimens. The bones did 
not occur singiy, but usually lay in a 
jumble. Rarely was the skeleton found 
undisturbed and connected and no com- 
plete skeleton has yet ‘been found. The 
isolated skeletons consist of leg bones, a 
foot, part of a vertebral column, a shoul- 
der blade. and so on. Some of the bones 
show teeth marks of the carnivorous and 
flesh-eating dinosaurs. From this it ap- 
pears that the skeletons have been torn 
apart by them and by the action of water. 
It is the intention of the Berlin Museum 
to mount a skeleton of the gigantosaurus 
as soon as the bones can be put together. 

Dr. Hennig ventures the following ex- 
planation of how the great 160-foot gigan- 
tosaurus and other ancient animals came 
to be entrapped and buried: In the Creta- 
ceous Age, some three to ten millions of 
years ago in Africa, a very shallow sea 
flooded vast areas of marsh land and at 
times of ebb the dinosaurs wandered far 
out over these flats to feed on alge, sea- 
weed, and small marine animals, only eto 
be caught in low places by the incoming 
tides and so drowned and_ eventually 
buried. In some cases feet were found 
standing upright, leading to the conclusion 
that the animal had become mired in the 
mud. Because of the very small size of 
the brain, we may ascribe to these animals 
a low mentality and, consequently, fre- 
quent recurrences of the accidental drown- 
ings. We may also assume that the flesh- 
eating denizens of the water, as well as 
of the land, fed on these cadavers. This 
explanation, of course, does not readily 
apply to the gigantic forms, since they 
could easily have waded out of the flooding 
waters; but they may have lost their sense 
of shore direction and, becoming confused, 
have gone into the deeper waters and been 
drowned. We may also assume, since the 
strand line repeatedly rose and fell, as is 
indicated by the changing character of 
the strata, that large land masses were 
separated into islands and that these were 
finally submerged beneath the sea with all 
the life upon them.” 

W. L. BEASLEY, 





Graphite 


PropaBl_y the majority of people be- 
lieve that graphite or black lead finds its 
use principally, if not solely, in the manu- 
facture of lead-pencils. Few people realize 
how generally useful this material is and 
into the composition of how many differ- 
ent commodities it enters. In fact, the 
manufacture of lead-pencils consumes but 
a very small part of the total graphite 
produced, as is shown by the following 
table, in which is given an estimate of 
the relative amounts of graphite used for 
Various purposes: 


CRUCHNER cccreiera tee Sess Ss 55 per cent. 
MICOUGDGMEID (6.5 0.0's's.< ow cotee's me S 
Foundry facings ........... lose 
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All other purposes ......... 5 


Chemically, graphite is a very interest- 
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ing body and is known as one of the allo- 
tropic modifications of carbon. Carbon, 
like the magicians of old, has the power, 
under proper conditions, of assuming vari- 
ous forms called allotropic modifications, 
without losing its individuality. So while 
its properties and appearance may have 
changed, it is still chemically carbon and 
nothing but carbon. As ordinarily met 
with in the form of coke, coal, and char- 
coal it is called amorphous carbon; as 
graphite it is called graphitie carbon; and 
in the form of the diamond it is known 
as crystalline carbon. Coal is, therefore, 
very aptly termed “black diamonds,” 
since chemically it is identically the same 
as the white diamond, though some chang? 
which has taken place in that infinitesimal 
particle called the molecule has caused 
its value to be rated in dollars per ton 
instead of dollars per carat. 

Of these three carbon sisters graphite 
is the most stable, the most dependable, 
since both the amorphous and crystalline 
jorms of carbon may be easily converted 
into graphite by subjecting them to the 
heat of the electric are, while once the 
conversion has been made it is an extreme- 
ly difficult matter to make them assume 
their original form again. Thousands of 
tons of graphite are made annually by 
subjecting to the heat of the electrie fur- 
nace the various forms of amorphous car- 
bons such as coal and coke. Needless to 
say, the crystalline form or diamond is 
not extensively used as a raw material. 

However, the bulk of the graphite used 
in the world is still mined; and while 
nature has distributed it with a lavish 
hand, there being, for instance, scarcely 
a state in this country that cannot boast 
of a graphite deposit, there are very few 
workable mines. This is due to the fact 
that in most of these deposits the graphite 
is so closely associated with the rock and 
gangue or other impurities that it can- 
not be freed therefrom and put into a 
marketable condition with any degree of 
economy. ‘The most famous and extensive 
deposits are located in Austria, Ceylon, 
Germany, Siberia, Mexico, Canada, and 
New York State. Of these deposits those 
in Austria lead in amount, the production 
in 1910 being 33,131 tons. In the same 
year there was mined in the United States 
2,552 tons, while the total world’s pro- 
duction was 93,461 tons. That the pro- 
duction of graphite in this country is not 
nearly equal te the demand is witnessed 
by the following figures, showing the pro- 
duction and importation of graphite in 
the United States in 1911: 


Production = 3,618 tons valued 


I Ee SO CRCE OL CCE tee $288,465 
Importation = 20,702 tons val- 
WG OG ea paintsaaiscwacainases 1,495,729 


Just as there are various kinds and 
grades of wood, each possessing certain 
properties which adapt it to some _par- 
ticular purpose, so there are various kinds 
of graphite, each with certain definite 
properties which determine the particular 
line of industry into which it will be put. 
Thus, a grade of graphite which is ideal 
for the purpose of making crucibles for 
the brass and steel industry might be 
almost worthless as a paint pigment, while 
one which would make an excellent paint 
pigment would probably not do at all as a 
lubricant. The price which graphite will 
command, naturally, depends in a measure 
on its properties and varies all the way 
from $3 per ton for a black earth contain- 
ing graphite, which is used to color fer- 
tilizer, to $3.70 per pound, which is the 
price said to have been paid by a promi- 
nent pencil manufacturer for a certain 
grade of Siberian graphite. 

Graphite derived its name from_ its 
ability to leave a mark or streak on 
paper; yet the article which is a com- 
mercial adaptation of this property, the 
lead-pencil, still retains the name, em- 
bodying the erroneous supposition that 
graphite was a compound of lead. 


How the Buffalo Made Roads 


THE buffalo was a good surveyor, since 
its instinct led it to take the easiest and 
most direct paths over high lands and 
low to its goal. Channing and Lansing, 
who have given study to this matter, as- 
sure us that the buffalo observed some- 
thing like the principles that to-day gov- 
ern the operations of the civil engineer. 

The explorers who landed on the south- 
ern shores of Lakes Erie, Michigan, and 
Superior very soon observed the buffalo 
roads or “traces.” Sometimes these were 
narrow ditches, a foot wide and from six 
inches to two feet deep. trodden down 
by the impact of thousands of hoofs, as 
herd after herd of buffaloes had stamped 
along in single file behind their leaders. 

When the first path became too deep 
for comfort, by reason of repeated travel, 
the bison would abandon it and begin a 
second path ,alongside the first, and thus 
the frequented traces would be gradually 
widened. Or an immense herd of these 
heavy animals would crash through the 
forest, breaking in their rapid progress a 





broad, deep road from one feeding-ground 
to another. Inasmuch as this route would 
be followed again and again by this and 
other herds, it would become quite level 
and as hard as a rock. The consequence 
was that the pioneer road-makers always 
greeted with joy the sight of a buffalo 
road. The line of many of these roads is 
foliowed to-day by railways and canals, 
just as in the old days it was followed 
by the log roads and turnpikes. 

The buffalo followed the level of the 
valley. He swerved round high points 
whenever it was possible, crossing the 
ridges and watersheds at the best natural 
divides and gorges. He crossed from one 
side of a stream to the other repeately in 
order to avoid climbing up from the level, 
after the manner of our modern loop rail- 
ways. 





The So-called Sulphur Showers 


MANY persons are aware that in spring, 
and especially in early spring, it happens 
that after a shower the edge of every pool 
of water in the streets and along the side- 
walks will be bordered by a rim of pale 
yellow color. As the water evaporates 
this ring remains as a fine powdery mass, 
so much resembling sulphur as to have 
given rise to the name “ sulphur showers.” 
This so-called sulphur is, of course, not 
sulphur at all. When examined under 
the microscope it is found to be made up 
of a mass of the yellowish pollen grains 
of pine trees. 

Instead of consisting of a single cell, 
as do most pollen grains, that of the pine 
consists of three cells, the two larger end 
ones being filled with air and the other 
containing the ordinary fertilizing prin- 
ciple. The two air-containing cells are 
larger than the other and act as balloons 
to buoy it up in the air. 

In pines and allied trees fertilization 
of the cones, by which they are enabled 
to set and develop seeds, is accomplished 
by the wind—that is, the pollen is pro- 
duced in immense quantities and is trans- 
ported through the air to the cones, which 
are often on separate, widely distant trees. 
Thus it often happens that the pollen gets 
up in the higher currents of the air, is 
carried for long distances, and is only 
brought down to the earth by the rain, 
producing the so-called shower of sulphur. 





Moon Rivers 


THE so-called craters, ring mountains. 
and empty sea beds of the moon are not 
the only interesting phenomena which our 
satellite presents to the view. There are 
on many parts of the moon’s surface long, 
narrow lines called “ rills,” evidently much 
below the general level of the ground, some 
of them comparable in breadth and depth 
to the great cafions of our Western 
country. 

Certain astronomers have been disposed 
to regard these rills as cracks and rents 
in the crust of the moon, but others have 
adopted the suggestion, made long ago, 
that they are river channels. 

It may be remarked of these ancient 
lunar river channels, if such they really 
are, that their wider ends always _ter- 
minate in pear-shaped hollows like little 
craters, and this end ‘is nearly always 
higher than the other, so that if the 
craters were once lakes their waters must 
have flowed out into the rivers instead 
of the waters of the rivers emptying into 
the lakes. 





The Prophetic Clock 


Tue celebrated clock known as “ Big 
Ben ” in the tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment im London has stopped three times, 
twice on memorable occasions. The first 
time frost was understood to have inter- 
fered with the movement of the hands. 

In December, 1861, a little while be- 
fore the death of the husband of Queen 
Victoria, the clock struck one hundred 
times in suecession. Those who were 
superstitious and ignorant of the cause 
took it as an omen, soon confirmed in 
the death of the Prince Consort. 

The third occasion was when Mr. Glad- 
stone was concluding a famous speech on 
home rule for Ireland. It was subse- 
quently discovered that the clock needed 
oiling. 





Shadows of Sound 


As there are shadows that interfere 
with sight, so also there are “shadows ” 
that interfere with hearing. This fact is 
well known by pilots. When, as in dense 
fogs. the boat is guided largely by the 
sense of hearing, there is a constant risk 
that these so-called “shadows” may cut 
off the sound of the fog-horns. In certain 
cases the sound-waves seem to “ jump” 
like bounding balls. At the distance of 
a mile the sound is heard perfectly, at 
two miles it may be impossible to hear it, 
while a mile farther on it may begin to 
be audible once more. 











“ Here’s To 


Your Health” 


The New Feed-Drink 


Instant 
Postum 


fills a long felt want with 
the many who desire a 
palatable table beverage 
which is wholesome and 
easy to prepare. 


Instant Postum tastes 
much like the higher 
grades of Java, but it 
contains no ‘‘caffeine’’— 
the drug in coffee which 
causes so much headache, 
indigestion, nervousness 
and heart trouble. 


This new food-drink 
requ.res noboiling. Itis 
made by placing a level 
teaspoonful (more or less 
for strength desired) in a 
cup and filling it with hot 
water, then adding sugar 
and cream to taste. 


One woman writes: 


“Thanks for the sample of 
Instant Postum. I greatly 
enjoyed it and am becoming 
a Postum enthusiast. Cer- 
tainly I am in better health 
since using it instead of coffee. 
Instant Postum has the same 
flavor as regular Postum and 
is sO convenient to use. 


Sold by grocers in 90 to 
100-cup tins, 50c.—45 to 
50-cup tins, 30c. 


Send grocer’s name and 
2c stamp (for postage) for 
5-cup sample tin. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Rattle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 





Windsor, Ontario, Canada 














Untold Value, at 60 





HARPER'S 


Our Supreme Offer, Starting Now, 
of Our Latest, Greatest Business Books, 


Cents Each 





Yours, the Mighty Total Experience of Generations in Thou- 
sands of Businesses in Ten Powerful Volumes, almost FREE 





How to Sell Goods 

How to ginger up a sales force. 

How to drum business in dull 
seasons. 

How to route, handle and check 
salesmen, _ 

How to train, develop and coach 
a sales force. 

How to win the dealer’s cooper- 
ation and support. E 

How to meet objections and 
how to be a ge *“closer.’’ 

How to handle wholesalers and 
retailers to the best advantage. 

salcsman= 


fluence dealers to buy 
'00ds. 
—How toget out of the ranks of 
“*clerks’’ and become a real 
ealesman. 

And hundreds of other vital 
pointers and plans for clerks, city 
salesmen, traveling salesmen, re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufactu- 
rers, mail order houses and 
advertising men 


How to Buy at Rock Bottom 
=How to handle men and make 
uick decisions. 
How to know to a nicety what 
stock is on hand 


your 


position so that you can meet 

the crack salesmen in every line 

onequalterms. _ 

How to devise a simple system 
which will bring to your notice 
automatically, all data, prices, 
etc., about a given article. 

«How to formulate a complete 

urchasing and record system 

‘or @ mail order house, a factory 
or a retail, wholesale or de- 
partment store. - 

And other priceless pointers on 
purchasing, beyond description, 
that every business man, employ- 
er or employe, ought to have con- 
stantly at his fingers’ ends, 


How to Collect Money 

How to judge credits. 

~How to collect by mail, 

How to handle ‘‘touchy’’ cuse 
tomers. 

—How to be a good collector and 

how to hire one. R 
How to organize a credit and 

collections department. 

How to weed out dishonest 
buyers from the safe risks. 

be et quick, accurate, 

inside information about 
tomer’s ability to pay. < 

How to write smooth, diploma- 
tic letters that bring in the 
money without giving offense. 

=How devise a simple and 
effective system of insuring 
prompt and periodical collec- 
tions of all your accounte. 

And valuable information ob- 
tainable in no other way, for cre- 
dit. men, collectors, accountants 
and every business man interest- 
ed in this vital department 


How te Advertise a Business 

How to plan and lay out an ad- 
vertising campaign. 

How to judge and select the 
right mediums to reach any 

iven class. 

How to write, refine, illustrate, 
display, place, and check ad- 
vertisements, 

How to develop a crisp, hard- 
hitting. goods-selling style of 
expression. 

How to prepare bold, original 

» head lines. 

=How to conduct a general 
magazine campaign. 

How to *‘drive home’’ its effcct 
on dealers, wholesalers and 
consumer simu!taneously 

How to make a small appro- 

riation count. 

=How to advertise for direct in- 

uiries and turn them into sales. 


acus- 


How to make an advertisement 
itself “‘pull orders, and bring 
in’’ actual money ‘“‘with the 
coupon.”’ 


How to Meet and Handle Men 

How to develop strong individ- 
ual personality. < 

How to approach and impress 


men, 
How to attract, interest, per- 
suade, conciliate and convince 


men. 

How to break down the walls of 
reserve and_ prejudice in. an 
interview and turn enmity into 
cordiality and respect. 

How to pick men. 

How to weigh, judge, analyze 
ability in a prospective em- 


oye. n 
=How to train and coach newem~ 
8. 


yaity ork, 
think, to act, even to fight in 
yt a! 


How to keep in personal work- 
ing touch with an entire work- 
ing force, making each man feel 
your special interest in him. 

«How to impress the personality 
of a business on the public. 
And the whole science of meet- 

ing and managing, directing and 

controlling, inspiring and enthus- 
ing all sorts and dispositions of 
human nature analyzed and simp- 
lified by master generals for you. 


Our Supreme Offer: 


Business 


1497 Vital 


Herearetheplans, therules, 
the answers of _ business 
‘which put men right in 
their struggle for success. 


If you only knew! If you could only realize 
that this offer places within your reach the 
knowledge which will straighten out snarls 
in your business life, make the way plain. 
Here are 1497 real money methods, proved by 
thousands of businesses for every business 
man, big or small, steel man or grocer, man- 
ager or bookkeeper. Since the first edition, 
this remarkable Business Man’s Library has 
been purchased by 39,463 concerns and by 
many of the greatest business men living. 


Secrets 





One little sentence in one of 
these books may break down a 
barrier between you andsuccess! 


60-Cent Price the Result 
of 10 Years of Striving 


A short time ago many thousands paid us $27 fora set 
of books similar to these, but we were impatient that 
more thousands, who could not afford them at that 
price, might obtain them. We find that the first edi- 
tion sales absorbed practically all of the editorial cost so 
that we need make the price of this edition only on 
the raw product—paper,. printing, binding and ship- 
ping—and the mere cost of telling you about them. We 
searched the world for a light strong paper to take good 
printing, to reduce binding and shipping expenses—and 
we found it in Germany. Then we reduced the mar- 
gin on plates, binding and packing. Offering 30,000 sets 
of these Business Man’s Libraries at 60 Cents a vol- 
ume, now means practically giving away complete 
business experience which}999 out of 1000 persons could 
not ordinarily obtain after long years of up-hill {work. 
The things which have cost men dearly in fortunes and 
careers are made plain to you in the brilliant pages of 
business secrets. Out of the success-struggles of mod- 
ern business, the failures as well as the monumental 
achievements, comes this message to millions, as the 
answer to daily questions, doubts, ignorance—at a 
price which does not approach the value of many a 
single paragraph! his is the greatest offer we 
can possibly foresee for this decade. 

These books present 2,079 pages jammed full of new 
ways of making money told by the Master Minds of 
Business. This set is a guide to the man in the private 
office, and to the worker it gives the short cuts to bet- 
ter days, larger salary and eventual success) Why 
waste years plodding and blundering along, spoiling 
opportunities and wasting chances when you can get 
inside knowledge of business, of the executive board, 
the departments, the factory, of financing and selling 
and advertising? What power can hold you back from 
accepting this offer at only 6 cents a day spread over 
only four months? 

Is a small self-limited job keeping you from seeing and 
knowing? Find out from 112 great, big men—not 
mere writers, but national business men, who inspire 
admiration and confidence—the authors of the Busi- 
ness Man’s Library. Get the advice of Alexander H. 
Revell, Founder and President of the great firm bear- 
ing his name; Sears, Roebuck & Company’s Comp- 
troller; Montgomery Ward & Company’s Buyer; John 
V. Farwell & Company’s Credit Man; Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company’s President; and 107 others. Let 
them place at your disposal the crystallized experience 
of the whole world a business. 

Imagine being master of the vivid charts, the diagrams, 
the actual campaigns and schemes, the strategy, the 
genius which have built stores and factories from tiny 
shops and attic mills. Chas. E. Hires, says: “I regard 
it as a benefit and assistance to any 'wide-awake busi- 
ness man, no matter who.” 

Then add the heln which you will get from System, 
which stands pre-eminent, the Magazine of Business, 
with 260 to 356 Pages in every issue and 750,000 reg- 
ular readers. Whether you own your own business or 
are employed—SystTeEm will show you new ways of sav- 
ing time and cutting out drudgery. It has helped 
hundreds to better salaries, bigger profits that would 
have been impossible, undreamed of, without System. 
Read our offer now and accept priceless help at trifling 
cost—less than you pay for carfare or cigars, distribu- 





} ted over four months only. 





How to Manage a Business 
—How to keep track of stock. 
How to figure and charge esti- 


mates. 

How to check deliveries and 
mistakes. 

How to get the most out of 
those under and around you. 

How to size up the money-mak- 
ing possibilities of new ven- 


How to detect and eliminate 
needless items of expense and 
w 


=How to get up blanks, forms, 
records and simple systems for 
all kinds of businesses. 

How to devise a perpetual in- 
ventory system it will tell 
you every day the value of all 


on - 
=How to turn a los busi: 
into a profitable — ty 
make a profitable business more 
And countless other thiags, tn 
nd countless er j= 
cluding charts, tabulations din. 
grams, plansand nated perery 
man in an executr 
needs in his daily work. siiaecas 


ers. 

How to formulate a convincing 
argument. 

How to get your reader to ACT 
at once, 

How to cover territory salesmen 
can’t reach. 

How to keep tab on results of 
all mail work. 

How to key ads, circulars and 
all mail sales. 


m adv e~ 
thove which come in 


ut particularl 
helpful to those not making 4 
ity of a mail order business. 


How to Stop Cost Leaks 
How to detect waste. 

How to make an inventory, 
=How to figure Overhead’? ex- 


nses, 
~How to systematize an entire 
fac 


cific job. 

How to decide between seed 

work, day wages and nus 
syetoms 2 

=How to keep tab on productive 
ales of each machine and em- 
joye. 

How to figure depreciation, 
burden, indirect expense, up- 
keep, profit, loss and cost. | 

How to know every day all little 
details that may turn into | 

d losses of time and mo! 


an accurate cost system is essen- 


How to Get and Hold a Position 
How to apply for a position and 


How to answer a want ad., in 
erson or by letter. 
How to compose a strong, ori- 
inal letter of application. 
How to secure the highest mar- 
ket price in selling your ser- 
vices. 
How to prepare and apply for 
advancement. 
—How to ausekty gain and hold 
our ry seedy confidence. 
—low to become an advertising 


manager. Q 
How to master the entire rout- 
ine, the science, the duties, the 
roblems of an executive, a 
epartment head, @ general 


manager. 
How to study the work of the 
“man above math without offend- 


ing or an nizing him. 

=How to e advantage of ad- 
vancement opportunity in the 
credit de’ t. 


advice’ merely, not 
vice merely, 


Office and Accounting Methods 
How to keep office accounts. 
How to devise and install a com- 
anit record an 
system. 
—tlow to take loose leaf trial 
—How to devise'a system that 


—How to us \¢ 
handling collections. ss 
How to manage and systematize 








We offer you for 6 cents a day, terms only four months, these 10 
substantial volumes, published in an attractive 30.900-set edition, 
printed in large bold type on fine light-weight paper, full cloth bound 


with covers in four colors—suitable for any library or desk. And this 6-cent offer includes an 18-months’ subscription 
to System (price $3.00). That’s $9.00 only, in all, spread out thin over four months. Your check or money order, or a 
dollar bill, today will start the books to you tomorrow, all transportation charges fully prepaid, and give you System for 
eighteen months. One dollar now and $2.00 a month until $9 is paid. (West of the Rockies, $10; Canada, $11). Long 
before the first month is out, these books will have a chance to put into your pocket many times their cost. Send without 
delay as this Edition is going to disappear the fastest of any we ever put out. Isthe offer clear? There is nothing to sign. 


Simply tear this ad. out now,’ say “I accept your offer in Harper’s 
Weekly, February 22, 1913,” write your name and address on a 
piece of paper, pin all together with your dollar and send to 


SYSTEM, Wabash and 


Astronomy 
With the Naked Bye 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here is a little book on astronomy 


Madison Sts., Chicago 





BUY YOUR FURNACE 
$10 DOWN $10A MONTH 


Our monthly payment plan of selling direct saves you 
the dealer’s profits and charges for installation. 


Jahant Furnace 


with the patented ** Down Draft 
System,” is best for residences, 
schools, hotels, churches, etc., be- 
cause it delivers plenty of heat 
wherever and whenever desired at 
asaving of 14 to 1s in fuel bills. 


The 





for us who want to.know just the plain 
things about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 
like a novel—only better. 
With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Install the Jahant yourself. We 
send complete outfit, freight pre- 
paid with special plans, detailed 
instructions, all and necessary tools 
for installation. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 
Write for free illustrated book 

THE JAHANT HEATING CO. 
189 Mill Street, Akron, Ohio 


Save sto on Fuel Bills 
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The Divining-rod in Germany 


FAItH in the divining-rod and its prac- 
tical use has been revived in Germany in 
consequence of recent drought. ‘The divin- 
ing-rod has been accepted by high officials 
of the state, the Emperor himself having 
attempted to develop as a “ sensitive ” 
—and failed. 

One of the advocates of the divining- 
rod, Counselor von  Biilow-Rothkampf. 
who has: pointed out wells, and published 
notes on the rod in German periodicals, 
regards the evident power of the rod as 
having an electric origin and believes that 
the rod indicates not sheets of water, but 
subterranean currents. The theory is 
sustained by the fact that lightning fre- 
quently strikes points where several deep 
currents of water cross. This is said to 
be the reason why lightning strikes the 
tallest and finest trees, whose roots are 
fed by currents from which they draw a 
large quantity of sap. 

The work of the divining-rod is endorsed 
by men high in Prussian official life. One 
of them, von Uslar, a sub-prefect of the 
Prussian police, was sent by the German 
government to locate subterranean water 
in southwest Africa. 

Franzius, Councilor of the German Ad- 
miralty and a director of the works in the 
port of Kiel, is another believer. Prince 
Hans Carolath has exhibited his power 
before the court.of the Kaiser. In 1906 
Professor Max Dessoir published a study 
of the divining-rod and declared, as 
Kircher declared in 1660 and as Professor 
Barrett of ‘Dublin declared recently, that 
the divining-rod receives its power directly 
from the one who holds it, that the per- 
sov who gives the power to the rod does 
it involuntarily and unconsciously, that 
the rod has no virtue of its own, and that 
some “ sensitives ” have attempted in vain 
to resist their gift and to repel it. 

In a lecture delivered before the Zurich 
Society of Sciences, Professor Heim de- 
elared that the success of the diviner de- 
pends not on the instrument, but on the 
operator. His conclusion is that some 


individuals are so impressionable to water. 


that they are like the horses of the 
Steppes, which scent springs when a long 
distance from them. The wands or rods 
are used to produce a more or less passive 
condition in the operator. 

In the beginning of 1910 an important 
work on the divining-rod was published 
in Berlin, in which it was argued that the 
phenomena of the divining-rod are real 
and that the facts are explained only by 
a special unexplained “ sensitiveness.” 
The author of the work explains the 
strange phenomena by the radio-active 
emanations of the water, which cause the 
rod to turn without any conscious mus- 
cular assistance from the operator. ‘The 
substances mest richly endowed with radio- 
activity are those which impress the rod. 

The divining-rod has been used in 
Munich by the so-called “ wizard,” Kur- 
ringer, for the Water Commissioners of 
Munich to locate breaks in publie con- 
duits. In searching for leaks in metallic 
pipes the divining-rod is more successful 
than when the pipes are not made of 
metal. Attempts to find out the char- 
acter and physical properties of subter- 
ranean currents of water are in progress. 

In the fifty-first congress of the Gas 
and Water Workers of Kénigsberg, in 
1910, the specialists made a report unfa- 
vorable to the divining-rod, and declared 
that it was “not only an instrument of 
trickery, but a vehicle of disease.” In 
answer to this accusation, the experiences 
of different prominent men were given. 
In 1912 the Berlin Pumps and Wells 
Builders’ Union called on all the technical 
schools of Germany for opinions on the 
divining-rod. The alleged reason for the 
call was “ the fight against superstition.” 
The summons was received in silence by 
the majority of its recipients. A minority 
answered frankly that they knew nothing. 
A very few answered prudently that they 
favored the rod. 

Carl Roth, the celebrated inventor, re- 
ports his interesting experiments with the 
divining-rod and declares that it would 
be very difficult to deny that there is an 
intimate connection between the divining- 
rod and deep water. 


‘ 





Forests and Hygiene 


We hear much of the importance of the 
conservation -of forests from an economic 
standpoint, but little is said as to the 
hygienic value of forests. 

Forests contribute to the general health 
by .breaking the force of steadily blowing 
winds. They mitigate the heat of sum- 
mer by the vast amount of evaporation 
from their leaves that oceurs by day. 
They also promote rainfalls. Thus they 
check the tendency of the earth to desic- 
eate, which is almost as injurious to 
health as it is to vegetation. 

Cholera often passes a wooded district 
and revels in a treeless one. A certain 
road in India leads for sixty miles through 
a dense forest. Farther on it runs for 
ninety miles through a barren plain. Hun- 
dreds of persons travel the entire road 





daily. Now, in the first or wooded see- 
tion cases of cholera seldom occur, while 
within the latter it has been of frequent 
occurrence. One year cholera raged in 
Allahabad. Soldiers whose barracks were 
on a hill suffered the most from the epi- 
demic; those in barracks surrounded by 
four rows of trees much less; but not a 
single case occurred among the soldiers 
whose barracks were in a thicket. It 
was the same the next year. 





Eggs of Domestic Fowls 


THE government has issued a number 
of bulletins with reference to the eggs of 
various fowls. It appears therefrom that 
the white of an egg is nearly seven-eighths 
water, the balance being albumen. The 
yolk is slightly less than one-half water. 
These figures apply approximately to the 
eggs of turkeys, hens, geese, ducks, and 
guinea fowls. : 

The following table shows how nearly 
alike the eggs of various domestic fowls 
are in respect to composition: 

Hens’ eggs: 50 per cent. water, 16 per 
cent. protein, 33 per cent. fat. 

Ducks’ eggs: 46 per cent. water, 17 per 
cent. protein, 36 per cent. fat. 

Goose eggs: 44 per cent. water, 19 per 
cent. protein, 36 per cent. fat. 

Turkeys’ eggs: 48 per cent. water, 18 
per cent. protein, 33 per cent. fat. 

Protein, as is generally known, is the 
substance that goes to make muscle and 
blood. Fat, of course, is fuel for running 
the body-machine. Thus, it will be seen, 
eggs, though half or nearly half water, 
are extremely nutritious, containing all 
the elements required for the building up 
and support of the human body. 





Bazaars 


Srreets in the bazaar districts of 
Asiatic cities are only eight to ten feet 
wide. The larger shops are eight by ten 
and the smaller ones five by six feet, with 
one side giving directly on the street. In 
each bazaar is a khan for every ten or 
twelve shops. These khans dre two stories 
high, with an open court in the center 
and rooms on’ the feur sides all onenimng 
into the court. A door leads from the 
open court into the street. Rooms are 
let to diiferent storekeepers for storage 
purposes. 

Each bazaar has a coffee-shop, which 
is a large open piace covered partly by 
a roof, where are a number of wooden 
settees ranged in rows. Any visitor who 
sits down is first given a cup of Turkish 
coffee and then a narghile or native pipe 
filled with Shirza tobacco. The charge 
for coffee and the use of the pipe is two 
cents. Here merchants gather to discuss 
trade bills, and bank representatives to 
check the number of bills to be taken up 
and secure data for exchange rates for 
bills and foreign coins. Rates are prac- 
tically determined in the coffee-shops. 





The Joints of the Acrobat 


Everypopy has seen the acrobat dislo- 
eate his joints. By means of flexions and 
contortions that have been practised from 
a very early age the spinal cord has been 
converted into what is to all intents and 
purposes a rubber tube. He can throw 
his head low enough to put his neck be- 
tween his legs and bend his back into a 
bow almost as complete as that of the 
fireside cat. A medical man has classified 
these dislocations and says that the diges- 
tion of such men is almost always perfect. 
provided they do not carry their exercises 
to excess. He thinks the circulation is 
stimulated to a degree where the waste 
products of the body are more easily 
eliminated. ; 





Dust 


Dust, so men of science assure us. 
would not be possible were not matter 
almost infinitely divisible. It has, for 
instance, been estimated that an average 
puff of smoke from a cigarette contains 
some four thousand millions of particles 
of dust. 

But a single grain of indigo, it is stated. 
will impart color to a ton of water. It 
follows, therefore, that every drop of this 
water takes over an immense number of 
ultra-microscopie particles of indigo. A 
few grains of fluorescein, a substance de- 
rived from coal-tar, will produce a dis- 
tinct fluorescence. To produce this result 
the fluorescein undergoes, of course, di- 
vision into countless billions of particles. 

Almost every substance enters into the 
composition of dust. Street dust shows 
morsels of iron and steel from the tires 
of wagons, horseshoes, and the nails of 
men’s shoes, bits of leather from harness, 
fragments of wood, cotton, wool, hair, 
paper, clay, sand, bacteria, ete. 



























Human Fossils 


THE study of human fossils first became 
established as a recognized science in 
1844-46. Darwin meanwhile had as- 
sumed the existence at a certain period 
in recent geological times of an animal 
type of man or “missing link” between 
humanity and the big apes. In 1866 
Haeckel made a guess sketch of the crea- 
ture in question, whose discovery he de- 
clared would soon take place. Twenty- 
eight years later Dr. Dubois unearthed 
in Java bones which corresponded to the 
assumptions of Haeckel. 

In 1856 there was found in Germany 
the fossil skeleton known as the “Man 
of Neanderthal.” This was a man five feet 
two inches in height, of robust build and 
well-developed muscles, and possessed of 
great animal vitality but a limited in- 
telligence, since the skull, although large, 
contained a relatively small brain. Of 
later date and more evolved was the “ Man 
of Cromagnon,” discovered among other 
skeletons in 1868. In him also the brain 
development was slight. Both these fos- 
sils, one dating from the middle of the 
Quaternary age and the other from the 
end of the same period, are inferior not 
only to the white man of to-day, but to 
contemporary humanity in general. 

There remains the third example of the 
third type of prehistoric man, the ‘‘ Man 
of Grimaldi,” so christened in honor of 
the reigning family of Monaco. He is also 
called after the Red Rocks grottoes that 
give directly on the sea near Mentone. 
These are nine in number and of the 
Tertiary period. To determine the age of 
the skeletons it was necessary first to 
ascertain that of the grottoes, to which 
tradition ascribed various dates. Super- 
ficially examined in 1872, these caves 
were subjected from 1895 to 1902 to a 
methodical search, which resulted in the 
discovery of some fossil skeletons. From 
1895 to 1905 four new specimens were 
brought to light, which, with those al- 
ready found, made a total of sixteen. Of 
these, which all belong to the earlier half 
of the Quaternary period, fourteen re- 
semble the “Man of Cromagnon.” The 
other two, a young man and an old 
woman, call for a new definition. 





Dickens as a Criminologist 


DicKENS antedates Lombroso as a 
criminologist. The law’s delay and _ its 
attendant inconveniences serve as an ob- 
ject-lesson in many of his works. In 
Barnaby Rudge is to be found a compre- 
hensive study of the criminal crowd. 

Crime has tempted many authors, but 
it was Dickens who discovered the crim- 
inal. Kurella, the anthropologist, main- 
tains that the descriptions of the English 
author reveal the malefactor in a new 
light, with a quite peculiar psychological 
organization. Certain it is that Dickens 
was first in the field with his allusions 
to the facial and other physical char- 
acteristics of the criminal. See, for ex- 
ample, his description of Jack Dawkins, 
the youthful pickpocket: ‘“‘ He was a snub- 
nosed, flat- browed, common - faced boy 
enough; short of his age, with rather bow 
legs and little, sharp, ugly eyes.” More- 
over, Dickens laid stress on the theory 
of heredity. 

Where Dickens shines especially is in 
his definitions of the economic factors of 
crime. Poverty and misery have been de- 
picted by him in all their aspects and 
revolting squalor. Unfortunate and erring 
childhood, that frequents the sordid alleys 
of the city, is shown up by this author 
as the doomed and often irresponsible 
victim of criminal surroundings. Another 
favorite theme of his is the conduct of a 
person haunted by the recollection and 
worried by the long concealment of a 
crime. 





Artificial Clouds 


In order to, preserve crops from the 
frost, the idea has been taken up, in- cold 
and. mountainous regions in Europe, of 
producing artificial clouds of smoke, so 
formed as to retain the heat in the soil. 
The smoke clouds are produced by tar, 
resin, or petroleum, according to the abun- 
dance of the particular product in the 
locality where it happens to be needed. 

The suecess of the system is said to de- 
pend entirely on the promptitude of its 
application, in which case results are im- 
mediate. Vats of tar, or whatever the 
substance to be used may be, must be at 
hand at the various points necessary, and 
immediately upon a significant fall in 
temperature the laborers must be in- 
structed to produce the cloud by the ap- 
plication. of slowly kindling fire to the 
substance at hand. 

A system has been perfected for use 
over large areas by which one man can 
fire a line of vats.’ The explosion is pro- 
duced by means of a wire. 
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A Princely Coupe—The Cadillac 


Aside from the fact that it is a Cadillac with all that the name implies, we 
believe we are justified in describing this as the most sumptuous car of its type 
ever built. ‘ 





You may key your expectations as high as you please. There is no danger 
of disappointment. 


Consider first, convenience. By luxury we mean both motion and the 

You enter the Coupe at either side. * creature-comforts.” 

Your foot presses a lever and the engine Let your critical eye turn where it will— 
starts. there is nothing that is not super-excellent. 

You press a button and the electric lamps are You literally cannot conceive a more princely 
lighted. equipage. 

You are ready—immediately. It is an every-day-in-the-year car, always 

And you ride in such luxury that the imagi- comfortable, winter or summer, rain or shine. 
nation cannot surpass it. ' Or, if you wish, with an additional body you 


may transform it into an open car. 
And, it is a Cadillac, the Prince of Coupes. 
The price is $2,500 F. O. B. Detroit. 


The interior arrangement 


a illustration shows the interior arrangement of the 
Cadillac Coupe. The driver’s seat is about 8 inches 
forward of the wide rear seat. This gives greater 
elbow room. To allow entrance from the driving 
side, the driver’s seat folds back. There is ample 
room on the wide rear seat for two passengers beside 
the driver and the fourth passenger occupies the 
front seat, which may also be folded up if desired. 
The trimmings and appointments are elegant in the 
extreme. The four side windows may be lowered 
and they are specially made to be vibration proof, 
whether up or down. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 












































CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, traps 
of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
and methods of caring for furs. Numerous illustrations em- 


rae eam 
bellish the text, and information is given about the habits of 
Old Overholt Rye birds and animals. 


“*Same for 100 years’’ A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of con- 
Approved by connoisseurs a century venient size for carrying on trips. 
oge—cheiee of refined tastes ever since. 
= whisk a d that is as pure today as 
ie 


en, r fl id ex- 5 i - 
then, wih Bosom rave, Haver oxide Illustrated. 300 Pages. Price, $1.00 
at home or club. Distilled and bottled 


“Seance | SIMPLE ITALIAN COOKERY 
By ANTONIA ISOLA 


‘THIs book of Italian recipes was compiled by an authority who 

has lived much in Rome. Though frugal, the Italians are excel- 
lent cooks. The American housekeeper will find many interesting 
suggestions for preparing not only the numerous varieties of macaroni 
and risotti, but also many new ways of cooking soups, meats, vege- 
tables, and sweets. It shows that Italian cookery is far from being 
all “ garlic and macaroni.’ 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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WHO ARE THE BLOND ESKIMOS? 


Mr. SrEFANSSON describes in- this instalment of his ex- 
periences in the Arctic his first meeting with the strange, 
unknown people of Victoria Land—people with blue eyes, 
blond or reddish hair and beards, and heads and faces of 
distinct European cast. Mr. STEFANSSON’s discussion of 
the various theories as to the origin of this race will be found 
of extraordinary interest. With photographs. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE GREAT 
LAK ES—Few of us realize the greatness of our inland 
seas; their beauty and their vast industrial importance. 
Yet the ports of Duluth, Chicago, Buffalo, and Cleveland 
are among the great ports of the world, and each year play 
a more important part in our commerce. EpWARD 
Huncerrorp gives a vivid account of the entire lake 
system, which is brilliantly illustrated by W. J. Aylward. 


A BARN-DOOR OUTLOOK BY JOHN 
BURROUGHS — From the door of his study in an 


old-fashioned barn, the veteran naturalist has looked out 
on the world in which he finds so much of interest which 
most of us neglect to see. A delightful nature study with 
many charming observations of bird and animal life. 





MR. HOWELLS IN SEVILLE 


Another of Mr. Howe ts’s charmingly graphic glimpses of 
one of Spain’s most famous cities and the countryside around 
it. Illustrated with many drawings in tint by Norman 


Black. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE | AS THE 
PROFESSOR SEES HIM — The college under- 


graduate is the subject of much discussion and more con- 
demnation. Yet after all he is a likable person, and if he 
often neglects his real opportunity, is he to blame or 
should the responsibility be placed on his parents and his 
teachers? Prof. Henry S. Cansy, of Yale, contributes a 
thoughtful and charmingly sympathetic paper on the 
subject. 


PRESERVING THE FERTILITY OF THE 
SOI L—Here is the problem which the farmer has 
neglected, and which the scientific experts are trying 
to solve. A. D. Hatt, of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station in England, gives an interesting account of the 
work which is being done in this field, and what it is 
accomplishing. 


SEVEN COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 


Notable among them are stories by MARGARITA SPALDING 
Gerry, JAMES OppENHEIM, FanNy Heasiip LEA, GrEorG 
Scuock, CHESTER HOLBROOK Brown, MARGARET CAMERON, 
Mrs. Henry DupENeY, and others. | 

























GILBERT PARKER’S 


Great Novel 


“The Judgment House’’ 


















Good Winter Weather 


W’rn Grampa’s give your ear some tweaks 
An’ ast where you got those red cheeks, 
An’ things that goes on wheels all 
squeaks— 
W’y, it’s “ good winter weather.” 


W’en Gramma’s kitchen pump it wheeze 
Like it was sayin’, “If you please,” 
An’ icicles hang up an’ freeze— 

Nen it’s ‘ good winter weather.” 


W’en Grampa opens our front door 
An’ gets his “specs” all out before 
He sees how cold it is some more, 

Nen it’s “ good winter weather.” 


Mus’ be “ ’bout twenty years to-day ” 

Ole Mercury went down an’ stay 

Right in his silver ball—he say, 
Cause it’s “ good winter weather.” 


W’en Gramma trot her feet an’ call 

She feel a draught from th’ front hall, 

My Grampa say, “ Ain’t cold at all, 
It’s jus’ good winter weather.” 


My Grampa’s lantern that he sees 

Wif sometimes—he will light ’eause he’s 

All ’fraid th’ chickens’ combs will freeze 
W’en it’s “ good winter weather.” 


But wen th’ vellow Sun shines down 

All over on th’ white, white groun’ 

An’ it’s so still your voice will soun’ 
In th’ “ good winter. weather,” 

My Grampa gets “th’ cutter” out 

Wif jingle-bells—nen he mus’ shout 

To Bess to “mind w’at she’s about!” 
An’ it’s “ good winter weather.” 


My Gramma’s foun’ th’ buff’lo robe. 
Safe fum ole Moth in “Smithtown 
Globe ”-— 
(Th’ bes’ one’s lent to Cousin Job) 
’Cause it’s “good winter weather.” 


My Gramma’s “ het th’ soapstone hot.” 

(Our feet will like a nice warm spot.) 

“Come, ‘ Father’s’ waitin’ like as not!” 
In th’ “good winter weather.” 


W’en Grampa left th’ parson there, 
’Way. ’way behind wif his new mare, 
He say to Bess: “ Whoa! Steady there!” 
An’ it’s “ good winter weather.” 
Marie Louise ToMPKINS. 





Jet 


Jet, that substance from which many 
articles of ornament are made, very close- 
ly resembles ordinary coal. It is formed, 
like coal, from wood and vegetable mat- 
ter. It differs from coal in that it con- 
tains a much smaller quantity of earthy 
impurities. There is soft jet and hard 
jet; but only the latter is of much use 
in the making of ornamental articles. 

While the jet industry in England has 
never attained great importance, it is one 
of the oldest that country boasts. Excava- 
tion has revealed the fact that jet orna- 
ments were popular in Britain during the 
bronze period, so there is but little doubt 
that jet ornaments were among the very 
first to be worn in the British Isles. 

Aside from England, the chief jet-pro- 
ducing countries are Germany, Spain, and 
France, where it is easily obtained. Much 
imitation jet has been made from vul- 
eanite and glass. 

The German jet is found associated in 
large quantities with amber. Since the 
latter substance is of considerable com- 
mercial value in the making of pipes and 
various ornaments, jet in Germany is 
treated merely as a by-product and mined 
in quantities just sufficient to meet the 
demand. There it is called “black am- 
ber” by reason of its similarity to the 
more valuable commodity. 





Some Curious Petrifactions 


PETRIFIED objects are found in a great 
many sections of the world, most of them 
in sections where limestone is prevalent. 

Petrified wood is quite common. Bits 
of wood, pieces of bark, and small twigs 
are the more common, but in some places 
whole logs are found, and these are so 
well petrified as to show the bark as per- 
fect as when the tree was growing. Dif- 
ferent kinds of wood petrify. It depends 
more on the amount of lime than on the 
quality of timber. 

In Arizona whole trees are petrified, 
and, in fact, whole forests have been 
turned into stone and some wonderful 
specimens are to be found there. The 
petrified trees are sometimes cut up and 
converted into various articles of value. 

Petrified moss is found in many places. 
It is very beautiful. Petrified grasses, 
leaves of trees, and petrified nuts and 
fruits have been discovered in some places. 
Petrified reptiles and small animals have 
also been found. 

Cobs from which the grains of corn 





have been removed make rather curious 
petrifications. One of the most curious 
found is that of a piece of honeycomb 
turned into solia stone, but showing every 
honey cell perfectly shaped and equally 
distributed just as the honey bees had 
built it. If the comb had contained honey 
the water had dissolved that, for the 
cells were empty. , 

Petrified human remains are not uncom- 
mon. In some of the cemeteries in sec- 
tions where limestone prevails in abun- 
dance bodies have been lifted to move 
them to other cemeteries, and they were 
found to be turned to stone. 


Apple Rust 


WHEN the cider-press is in operation 
there may be observed certain deep, rich, 
golden-brown or golden-red colors assumed 
by the juices of the apples as they gather 
in the receptacles. This characteristic 
hue of cider is almost as pleasing to the 
eye as the flavor of the fresh sweet juice 
is to the sense of taste. 

A French chemist has shown that the 
apple contains an oxidizing ferment which 
produces the brownish or reddish color of 
cider. The manner in which this sub- 
stance produces oxidation can readily be 
observed by any one who cuts an apple 
open and leaves it exposed for a short time 
to the air. The cut surfaces gradually 
turn red as the oxygen of the air unites 
with the juice; in a word, the apple rusts. 

tusting of an apple may also be brought 
about by simply bruising the fruit with- 
out breaking the skin. Everybody knows 
that apples that have fallen violently to 
the ground show red or rusty spots under- 
neath the bruised rind. In this case the 
oxygen is derived from the air contained 
in the ducts or interstices among the 
tissues of the fruit, and it becomes active 
through the breaking of the cells that en- 
close the oxidizing ferment. 

If an apple is cooked before its skin is 
broken its tissues do not oxidize when 
exposed to the air. This is explained on 
the supposition that the oxidizing proper- 
ties of the ferment are destroyed by heat. 





The Velocity of Light 


Tue first determination of the velocity 
of light was made by Rémer in 1676. 
The method was based upon the observa- 
tion of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
phenomena of frequent recurrence and 
easy of observation. Assuming that light 
requires time wherein to move from place 
to place through space, the interval be- 
tween successive eclipses would appear too 
short when the earth is approaching 
Jupiter and too long when the earth is 
receding therefrom. Rémer found in his 
observations that such was the case and 
that the interval was conditioned by the 
rate of speed at which the earth changed 
places relatively to Jupiter. From these 
constants Rémer computed that light ex- 
pended about sixteen and one-half min- 
utes in crossing the earth’s orbit. From 
this is deduced a velocity of about 186,500 
miles a second. 





How the Locust Breathes 


Dr. JOUANN RECEN, a professor of Nat- 
ural History in Vienna, has constructed 
a delicate instrument that registers and 
measures the respiration of insects. The 
apparatus is composed of a crystal tube 
with an aperture in the end. Imprisoned 
in this the locust, in the effort to ex- 
tricate himself, turns over, bringing his 
thorax immediately under a needle having 
a ball in the point. In this way, thanks 
to the ascending and descending movement 
of the needle working over a lever, the 
movements of the thorax are registered 
on a plate or metal leaf. It is thus pos- 
sible to study attentively the quickness 
and the length of each breath of the in- 
sect and, what is more important, the 
strength and action. By this means it 
has been ascertained that insects respire 
in a manner directly the reverse of human 
beings. We are required to put the neces- 
sary strength into the inspiration, while 
expelling it is largely automatic. The 
locust, on the other hand, inhales auto- 
matically, but expels it with more trouble. 





Thibetan Tea-making 


An Englishman, while in Thibet, was 
invited out to tea and learned the art of 
tea-making as practised in that country. 
It appears to be somewhat as follows: 

For six persons boil a teacupful of tea 
in three pints of water for ten minutes, 
with a heaping dessert-spoonful of soda; 
put the infusion into the churn, with one 
pound of butter and a small tablespoonful 
of salt. Churn until the combination is 
of the consistency of cream. 

The Thibetans prize butter for its age. 
The best is often forty, fifty, or even sixty 
years old. 
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The Evolution of the Organ 


Ir is a far cry from the pipes of Pan 
to the great organ of Westminster Abbey. 
Yet “the reeds down by the river” were 


the first infantile lisp of the 
musical instruments.” 

The growth of this “king” has been 
slow and its evolution has seemed to al- 
most exactly keep pace with the develop- 
ment of art and civilization in the hu- 
man race. Certain it is it is one of the 
greatest achievements of cycles of human 
skill and ingenuity. 

The legend goes that Pan _ pursued 
Syrinx, a water nymph, who, to evade 
him, turned into a reed. Pan cut the 
reed into seven pieces, bound them to- 
gether, and drew from them sweet mel- 
odies. So this instrument was ever after 
called the Syrinx. The Emperor Nero was 
much interested in the Syrinx and en- 
couraged makers in its improvement. 

Oddly enough, the Chinese, who cannot 
be counted among organ-builders, were the 
first to invent an instrument which really 
foreshadowed the modern organ. 

Another form, very like the Scottish 
bagpipes, was known in pastoral Greece in 
the fifth century before Christ. Aristoph- 
anes mentions “bumblebee pipes” and 
Plato makes an allusion to them. It 
was centuries later before the instrument 
took the form which really entitled it to 
be called an organ. Ctesibius of Alex- 
andria about 200 B.c. made the first in- 
strument in which the air was supplied 
by artificial means. It was forced into 
the pipes by “the efforts of water to rise 
to its own level.”” 

The hydraulic organ had, after Ctesibi- 
us, many builders who introduced im- 
provements, but water continued to be the 
power for a long period even after the 
invention of the pneumatic organ. Two 
hydraulic organs, partially destroyed, were 
found in the ruins of Pompeii and are 
now in the museum at Naples. They have 
only nine or ten pipes made of bronze, and 
all of the same diameter, which would in- 
dicate that men did not then know of the 
regulation of sound by the size of the 
pipes. 

The pneumatic organ to which the wind 
is supplied by bellows, but not in the 
manner of the modern action, was first 
used in Constantinople. On. an obelisk 
erected to Theodosius the Great, a.p. 346- 
395, are seen two small organs planted in 
wind chests supplied by detached bellows. 

An interesting point in its history is the 
first appearance of the organ in the church 
service. This is said by some to have 
been in the time of Pope Vitalian I. about 
A.D. 666, though other authorities declare 
it was known in Spain much earlier. 

Byzantium was the first to become an 
important center in the art of organ- 
building. Pepin, king of the Franks, 
father of Charlemagne, in 757 sent a 
deputation to the Emperor Constantine 
asking that an organ might be sent to 
France. It arrived in due time and with 
creat ceremonies was placed in the church 
of St. Corneille at Compiegne. Charle- 
magne’s great love for the organ caused 
the Caliph, Haroun-al-Rashid, to pre- 
sent him with one built by an Arab in 822. 

All this time the organ was very far 
from being the instrument we know. An 
old draw ing in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
represents ‘two men playing “and four men 
blowing the bellows. Six men to bring 
sound out of a small affair of fourteen 
pipes and one limited bank of keys! 
Originally there were two men to each 
bellows and often ten or twelve blowers 
needed. It took several hundred years to 
find out that one man could do the work, 
and now even that one is supplanted by 
electricity, though in many small churches 
he can still be seen earning his small 
stipend at the bellows. 

As to the appearance of the keyboard 
authorities seem to differ, some saying 
ihe first one was used in the organ of the 
Cathedral of Magdeburg at the close of 
the eleventh century. It had sixteen keys 

in ell long and three inches broad. These 

ra ieldy keys had to be pounded with the 

ists or elbows. So it must be inferred 
that there could have been no delicacy of 
touch or rapidity of action, and the sounds 
were crude and thunderous. 

* Bumbulum,” the name given the organ 

v the Anglo-Saxons of the tenth century, 
vould seem to have been singularly ap- 

ropriate. 

Narrow keys to be struck by the fingers 

id not come into use till about the four- 
eenth century. The keyboard also grew 
n this century till it reached three 
octaves. In the “St. Cecilia” of the 
rothers Hubert and Jan Van _ Eyck 

fifteenth century) there is seen a key- 
ward very much as we know it now. 

From the close of the eleventh century 
‘or more than two hundred years there is 
searcely any record of an advance in 
organ-building. In the thirteenth century 
it was greatly retarded by the check it 
received from the Latin and Greek 

churches declaring against its use. The 
Latin Church soon removed the ban, but 


“king of 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. 4*» 








in the Greek the organ has never been 
reinstated. 

The fourteenth century saw enormous 
strides in its development. Almost every 
ehurch had its organ. These were port- 
able, so that they could be moved to dif- 
ferent parts of the edifice as the service 
required. In 1312 an organ was built for 
St. Raphael’s in Venice by a German, 
which shows that the reputation of the 
Germans as builders had gone abroad. 
From that time on till the nineteenth 
century Germany led the world in the 
building of organs. In 1350 a monk of 
Thon built one with twenty-two keys. 

Dutch builders ranked next to the Ger- 
mans, the French doing very little of any 
account and the English even less, though 
Spain and Italy were accomplishing some 
good work. In France scarcely anything 
remains of its early work except the organ 
of St. Ouen in Rouen, which goes back to 
the seventeenth century. It has five man- 
uals, a pedal organ of two octaves in com- 
pass, twelve pairs of bellows, and forty- 
nine sounding stops. 

One of the greatest achievements of the 
eighteenth century was the organ of the 
Benedictine Monastery at Weingarlin set 
wp in June, 1750, after six years of labor. 
It had sixty-six stops and an enormous 
number of pipes. 

English organs were behind all others 
till the nineteenth century, when they 
took a great stride forward, and now they 
stand with the best. One reason for Eng- 
land’s backwardness may be due to the 
severe blow dealt to music by the Puritan 
rule. Organs were denounced as “ weapons 
of the devil,” and in 1644 an ordinance 
was passed “for the further demolishing 
of monuments of idolatry and supersti- 
tion.” This was the second ordinance of 
the kind. Companies of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers rode into the churches, battered 
down the railings, and tore away the 
organ pipes, which they pawned for ale. 
Happily the organs of St. Paul’s, York, 
Durham, and Lincoln cathedrals and 
Christ’s College escaped. Organ-builders 
left the country or were forced to work 
as carpenters and joiners. 

The United States has for fifty years 
been importing its workmen and is now 
not excelled in organ-building by any 
country in the world. The first electric- 
action organ to be set up in America was 
at the Centennial Exposition in 1876. 

Organ pipes have been constructed of 
all sorts of material—wood, bronze, brass, 
copper, glass, paper, tin, silver, and gold, 
but the English tin has been found to be 
the best for lightness, color, durability, 
and unsusceptibility to change of climate. 
Volumes could be written about the dif- 
ferent -forms of ornamentation of the 
organ from the early bizarre suns, moons, 
and gilt angels down to the classic dig- 
nity and splendor of the Renaissance. 





Birds’ Tongues 


A GERMAN naturalist has gathered some 
curious data with reference to the tongues 
of birds. As he points out, many persons 
suppose that woodpeckers use their sharp- 
pointed tongues as darts with which to 
transfix their prey. It is true that the 
woodpecker, like the humming-bird, can 
dart out its “tongue with extraordinary 
rapidity and that its mouth is furnished 
with an elaborate mechanism for this 
purpose, yet investigation shows that the 
object of their swift motion is only to 
catch the prey, not to pierce it. For the 
purpose of holding the captured victim 


the woodpecker’s tongue is furnished with 


a sticky secretion. 

Inasmuch as it possesses the power of 
imitating speech, it is not surprising to 
learn that the parrot’s tongue resembles 
that of man more closely than any other 
bird’s tongue does. It is not because the 
parrot is more intelligent than many other 
birds, but because its tongue is better 
suited for articulation than theirs that 
it is able to amuse us with its mimicry. 

In some respects the humming-bird’s 
tongue is the most remarkable of all. It 
is double nearly from end to end, so that 
the little creature is able to grasp its 
insect prey very much as if its mouth 
were furnished with a pair of fingers. 





Taste and Temperature 


THE sense of taste resides in little flask- 
shaped pockets imbedded. in the skin of 
the surface of the tongue and in the upper 
part of the throat. Each of these bulbs 
has a fibril of a nerve connecting it with 
the larger nerves of its region. ‘Anything 
to be tasted must be in a dissolved or 
gaseous condition so as to reach the in- 
terior of the bulbs, and differences in taste 
depend upon the varying intensity with 
which the impression is transmitted 
through the nerves. It is not surprising, 


then, that taste is much influenced by 
temperature and may temporarily be 
stopped altogether by extreme heat or 
eold. The sense of taste is strongest at 
a temperature between fifty and sixty 
degrees, Fahrenheit. 
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We Specialize 
on Style 


We can hardly make Holeproof 
Hose wear any better. We pay an 
average of 74 cents a pound for Egyp- 
tian and Sea Island Cotton Yarn 
Common yarn sells for 32 cents. We 
send to Japan for silk. Common silk 
won’t do for ‘“Holeproof.”” Our proc- 
esses are the latest and best. Ninety- 
five per cent of our output has out- 
lasted the guarantee for the past 
thirteen years. 

Therefore, most of our time and 
effort are now being concentrated on 
style. 

The result is an ideal hose for 
occasions where formal evening dress 
is required—especially at dances anu 
balls, where stylish, sheer hose that 
will wear are a necessity. 

Because of this double quality, a million people are wearing 


“ Holeproof.” 
FA uy S 
foleprooftiosiery 
N 


FOR MEN proo AND CHILDRE 
Six pairs of cotton hose must wear six months. 
silk hose must wear three months. That is guaranteed. 
means every stitch. 
If a thread breaks, we replace the hose free. 


Look for the signature, ConrlGoschl 


Stamped on every pair. 


Three pairs of 
And it 


The genuine ‘“‘Holeproof” are s..d in your town. Dealers’ names on request, or we'll ship 
direct where there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 

Men’s cotton ‘‘Holeproof” cost $1.50 to $3.00 a box of six pairs; women’s and children’s, 
$2.00 to $3.00 a box; infants’, $1.00 a box of four pairs. All above boxes guaranteed 
six months. Men’s silk “‘Holeproof” cost $2.00 a box of three pairs; women’s, $3.00 a 
box of three pairs. Silk hose guaranteed three months. Write for free book, ‘How 
to Make Your Feet Happy.’’ See how these wonderful hose are made. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


Qre Your Hose bnsured ? wal Sal Sig 
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+ “| hear it called — 


‘The machine with the human-brain; 
IcallitThe machine 
with the Superiiaman Train.” 














hus spoke the Auditor. 


He was speaking of the 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting 


Typewriter 


(Wa hl Adding Mechanism) 


This machine does something that only the brain, directing the hand, has 
hitherto been able to do—that is, write and add (or subtract) on the same page. 

But this is not all. It does such work more easily, more rapidly, and 
more accurately than the human brain has ever performed similar labor. 

Thus the machine is Auman in what it does and super-human in the 


way it does it. Lltustrated booklet sent on request 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
325-331 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 











The Postal Bank - 


HOW IT SHOULD BE MADE TO 
SUPPLEMENT THE PARCEL POST 


By Don C. Seitz 


Tue announcement that the newly in- 
augurated parcel post carried 40,000,000 
packages in the first month of its opera- 
tion is an interesting indication that there 
existed a long unfulfilled want. That an 
undoubted convenience has “arrived” is 
beyond question. But as a factor in re- 
ducing the cost of living and cutting out 
the drones between the producer and the 
consumer its possibilities are still latent. 

There are two reasons for this. The 
first is that the cost of the service is too 
great for the profitable transportation of 
farm products and the unit of weight too 
low. ‘Lhe second is the lack of financial 
facilities for country people—and for that 
matter the average city dweller as well. 
‘he ordinary citizen does not keep a bank 
account outside of the savings institutions, 
where check-drawing is not permissible. 
Many city banks require balances that 
cannot be maintained by the run of house- 
holders. While banks are plentiful in the 
cities, even if not widely utilized, the 
country is poorly supplied, and the farmer 
who wishes to use checks or to cash them 
is put to much bother, something he de- 
tests and avoids. 

But an expansion of the postal savings- 
bank system can correlate with the parcel 
post and create a nation-wide convenience. 


Every post-office should become a de- 
pository and paying-point. Depositors 


should be provided with check-books. 
The stamping of the check by the post- 
master would mean its certification. The 
clumsy machinery of the postal-order sys- 
tem would disappear and the uncertainty 
of the registered letter be done away with. 
It would not be necessary for the govern- 
ment to pay interest on these accounts. 
The use of the facilities afforded would be 
a sufficient return on the deposit, or, if 
the interest system be retained, the plac- 
ing of a one-cent stamp upon the check 
would bring a large return to the govern- 
ment and be but a small tax upon the 
depositor, as against the present cumber- 
some money-order service. 

In this way farmers and consumers 
would be provided with a safe and con- 
venient form of exchange by which they 
could do business directly with each other 
at infinitesimal cost with great mutual 
advantage. It could damage no existing 
financial institutions, because it would 
serve people outside the pale of banking. 

Under present conditions, it is impos- 
sible to finance parcel-post' transactions 
conveniently, and this limitation serves as 
a great check upon its reaching full use- 
fulness. There is nothing complicated 
about the plan advanced. ‘Ihe machinery 
exists for its successful operation. Post- 
offices in every town in the United States 
have ample room, and in nearly all cases 
plenty of clerical help. A certified check 
from one office to another means nothing 
but clearing. 

The cash-balancing will be small, as the 
checks will to a large extent kill each 
other, just as they do in the clearing- 
houses at the banking centers. Checks 
other than postal can be collected without 
risk by the simple method of not allowing 
them to be drawn against until the money 
is received. No bank possesses the means 
of identification that prevails at the usual 
post-office. It is the one place in town 
where everybody is known. In no ease 
does the money have to be paid until the 
return is safely in hand. It would prove 
a business without risk and a facility be- 
yond measure. 





Hippopotamus Ivory 


One of the curiosities of African trade, 
now far more uncommonly seen than for- 
merly, is the ivory of the hippopotamus. 
These teeth are much harder than those 
of the elephant, and for a long time were 
used for the manufacture of false teeth, 
which were skilfully carved from that 
material. Old Le Vaillant remarks, in 
his African Travels, now more than a 
hundred years old: “It is surprising that 
furopeans, especially Frenchmen, should 
make an article of commerce out of the 
teeth of the hippopotamus, for with the 
help of science they are made to replace 
our own, and we may see them flashing 
delightfully in the mouth of a_ pretty 
woman.” Science has found a better sub- 
stitute for this, and the trade in hippo- 
potamus teeth has fallen off. The making 
of sjamboks, or whips, from the hide is 
still a flourishing industry; and during 
the Boer War an enterprising genius 
sold many strips of the thick hide, at a 
shilling apiece. to a train-load of Cana- 
dian recruits, by calling the stuff “ bil- 
tong ”—that is, sun-dried beef. The teeth 
of the walrus more nearly resemble 
elephant ivory, and are in good demand 
in Japan for small carvings; and fossil 
ivory from Siberia has long been used in 
China. 
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JUSTICE OF THE PEACE: “And now that you are man and wife, let me 
say that I hope you will be happy.” 


STRONG-MINDED WOMAN: “If we ain’t happy, Judge, I’ll. know the reason 


why. ” 
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Hunter 
Whiskey 
APPEALS TO ALL WHO CAN APPRECIATE 


ITS UNRIVALED PURITY AND EXCELLENCE, ; 
ITS UNEQUALED QUALITY AND FLAVOR 





Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Get Away 
from the Idea 


that 





is simply a beverage for good Drinkers. 


It also makes good Thinkers. Extracts 
the substance from food eaten and 
turns it into blood for body and brain. 
Try it for Home Comfort. 
Your Dealer or write C. H. Evans & Sons,Hudson, N.Y. 


[HOTEL 
GREGORIAN 


NEW YORK CITY 


35th Street, Fifth Avenue, Broadway 
14 Stories. Modern. Absolutely Fireproof. 


Luxurious, comfortable and homelike. 
Nearest amusements, shops and depots. 
NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. 
300 Rooms, each with private bath. 

A Good Room and Bath, $2.00 per Day 
Others up to $3.50 
Parlor, Bedroom, Bath, $4.00 


Special rates week or month. 
Restaurant a la Carte. Also Table d’Hote. 


D. P. RITCHEY, Proprietor 
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THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE — FREE ! 


Send us the names and addresses of 5 boys (from 8 to 18 years 
old) and we'll send you a copy of this splendid magazine free. 
Great stories—beautiful illustrations—handsome covers in colors. 
Edited by WALTER CAMP. Departments devoted to Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Boy Scouts, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Coins. 

THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 235 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 




















Cold and Appetite , 


As everybody knows, there have been 
devised various methods whereby exceed- 
ingly low temperatures have. been ob- 
tained. 

While the arctic regions provide some 
fairly cold weather—say, sixty or seventy- 
five degrees below zero, Fahrenheit—the 
scientists have been able to surpass na- 
ture’s achievements in this line, and when 
they wish one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred and fifty degrees below zero they 
can obtain it. How this is done it is 
unnecessary here to state. It is interest- 
ing to note the effects of such low tempera- 
tures on animal life. 

Dogs, when introduced to such an en- 
vironment, withstand it well, provided 
they are covered in blankets and wool 
and provided the experiment is of short 
duration. But a curious fact is that when 
they emerge from such a temperature they 
are fearfully hungry. 

Having seen that dogs stood the experi- 
ments well, one experimenter tried the 
effects of intense cold upon himself and 
went down into his “cold pit” carefully 
dressed in warm clothing and furs. -The 
temperature was maintained steadily at 
one hundred and ten below zero, Centi- 
grade—one hundred and sixty-six, Fahren- 
heit. 

After four minutes the experimenter felt 
very hungry and was more so when he 
put an end to the experiment, coming out 
of the cold after eight minutes. He took 
a hearty meal and enjoyed it thoroughly: 
and this seemed all the more strange, 
since for years he’ had not known what it 
meant to be hungry. Appetite had been 
a word without meaning to him, and the 
digestion of each meal was commonly such 
a painful process that he ate very little 
and never enjoyed it. 

He repeated the “cold experiment ” 
daily for a week, and, after eight cold 
baths of eight or ten minutes each, his 
pain and distress after eating vanished. 


- Appetite was restored and digestion be- 


came painless. 





The Peopling of Our Continent 


Visitors to Oregon and the State of 
Washington are impressed by two features 
that possess a particular degree of mag- 
nificence: the Columbia River and the re- 
markable chain of extinct voleanoes com- 
prising Mount Tacoma, Mount Hood. 
Mount St. Helens, and other great peaks. 

This part of our country we are ac- 
customed to regard as having a great 
future in store. But in one sense its past 
may have been no less great. According 
to various authorities, it was here that 
the center of migration existed from which 
the American continent was peopled by 
Asiatics thousands of years before Euro- 
peans began to cross the Atlantic. 

Mason has shown that there is a kind 
of pathway across the Pacifie which fol- 
lows the shortest course, a great circle 
of the globe, and leads from the Malay 
Archipelago to the Columbia River basin. 
It skirts the shore of Asia on one side 
and that of North America on the other. 
being thus a safe course for voyages at a 
time when the art of navigation was in 
its infancy. 

If this theory is correct a very inter 
esting, though perfectly natural, fact 
comes to light; the region which was 
the center of operations during the peo- 
pling of America from Asia has been al- 
most the last to experience the develop- 
ment that has followed the repeopling of 
the continent from Europe. But its great 
natural features are as admirable now as 
they must have been then. 





Radium and Gems 


Tr is possible to change the color 0! 
precious and semi-precious stones by ex 
posing them to the action of radium. 
German who has devoted himself to thi 
study has obtained remarkable results. 
He bought sapphires of different kind 
and put them in a box with a small quan 
tity of radium. At the end of a month th 
transformations were as follows: whit 
sapphires had become yellow:;, blue, green 
violet, blue; wine-colored stones, red; dar 
blue, violet. 





Aeroplane Tires 


Sucu is the demand for special tir 
for aeroplanes that, it is said, more tha” 
one big concern has made the providin: 
of such tires a branch of its business an! 
found a ready sale for the output. 

The special requirements of aeroplai 
tires are strength coupled with extren 
lightness and resiliency. They must ! 
strong for the work they have to do wh | 
the machine is on the ground, and yet >? 


light that they shall add but little weigh’. 
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VER fifteen thousand Overlands have been delivered during 

the last five months. This is more cars than all the 
automobile factories in Germany turn out in a whole year. 
This is an increase of 300 per cent. over the same period last 
year. And last year we led every thousand dollar automobile 
producer in America. Our 1913 sales are more than double 
those of any other manufacturer producing a similar car. 





In such States as Minnesota, one of the /argest automobile 
consuming States in the Union, the Overland has shown a larger 
increase this year than any other motor car manufactured— 
bar none. 


The Overland outsells because it oufclasses. Overland value 
is better because it is bigger. You get more car for less money. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 14 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


$985—Completely Equipped. 


Model 69-T 


Self-starter 

30 Horse Power 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 


Timken Bearings 
Center Control 
Remy Magneto 
Warner Speedometer 


Mohair Top and Boot 
Clear Vision, Rain Vision 
Wind Shield 
Prest-O-Lite Tank 
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A GOOD BREAD RECIPE. 


eed THE GOLD MEDAL MAID 


ee pene, er - = 
eS ee a EER ee ee cae ee a — Oe 3288 ng nee 


pepe si Pop N fee! well aaah 
One-half ‘ctlibed woe os leall Don’t a >i et cs 
water; hice 
To = Sage add two cakes ~ sean oe all right and 
of yeast, i ; ao : 
| lie sce ieuacs Or si kind if preferred fj ne ak. that it’s 
AO 202.YEAST in the least: a7 twice the old size. 








EXT .stir in a teaspoonful BRUSH the dough with melted Sieh 
of nice clear salt, butter, as the recipes say; - is 
If this bread isn’t good, it won’t ——— Cover with a bread towel, set . 
be our fault, = > in a warm place to stay 
Now add the sugar, tablespoon- ae Two hours or more, to rise 
= fuls three; — Ae | until light, 
P a Mix well together, for dissolved CO ge [LNs t When you see it grow, you'll 


they must be. A. - “ Ft know it’s all right. HAVE THE 
as oo a ROOM WARM 


OUR the whole mixture | ) oo A soon as it’s light, place | ~ 
into an earthen bowl, Le i. again on the board; 
A pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t | ‘ J ise . '} Knead it well this time. Here 
a hole. ee is knowledge to hoard. 
It’s the cook and the flour, not Now back in the bowl once 
the bowl or the pan, more it must go. 
That—"“ Makes the bread that And set again to rise for an 
makes the man.” hour or so. 


TIN PAN 


=— 
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OW let the mixture stand | Form the dough gently: into 
a minute or two, | loaves when light, 

' You’ve other things of great } And place it in bread pans, 

importance to do. greased just right. 
First sift the flour — use the | ‘\) Shape each loaf you make to 

finest in the land. i J half fill the pan, 

7. wes Three quarts is the measure, % r \{} This bread will be good enough 
meena = “GOLD MEDAL” the brand. ’ I for any young man. 


IES 


SD OME people like a little . NEXT let it rise to the level 
shortening power, | of pans—no more, 

If this is your choice, just add | Have the temperature right— 
to the flour . | don’t set near a door. 

Two tablespoonfuls of lard, § - Be very careful about draughts; 
and jumble it about, : 3 it isn’t made to freeze, 

Till the flour and lard are : ‘ ; ‘wt Keep the room good and warm 

mixed, without doubt. s : —say seventy-two degrees. 








EXT stir the flour into the | OW put in the oven; it’s 
: , 
mixture that’s stood ready to bake,— 
, 


Waiting to play its part, to Keep uniform fire, great results 
make the bread good. } | are at stake. 


Mix it up thoroughly, but not | ; One hour more of waiting and 
too thick; j mf you'll be repaid, 
Some flours make bread that’s By bread that is worthy “A 


more like a brick. ' ! Well Bred Maid.” GOOD EVENFIRE 


WASHBURN—CROSBY CO 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. } 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR may be obtained from any retail grocer 











